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} Bonus and Incentive Plans for Supervisors 
Supervisors are often referred to as key men in a company, 
because in most cases they directly affect production, and 
_ therefore profits. This is no doubt one of the reasons why so 
much interest centers on incentive pay plans for supervisors. 
In the story starting on the next page, a broad picture is 
drawn of what is generally called “extra compensation” for 
supervisors. Based on the pay plans of 162 companies, the 
various forms that extra compensation takes are carefully 
examined, 

These pay plans fall into two general groupings. One in- 
cludes bonuses and profit-sharing plans, neither of which 
directly correlates extra pay with job performance. The second 
group (and it is this type of extra compensation the article 
concentrates on) includes formal incentive pay plans that 
base compensation on some predetermined standard or on 
an individual’s measured performance. 

The respective advantages of these two types of plans, 
how individual plans are set up, and the benefits that com- 
panies believe they derive from them are some of the points 
covered in “Bonus and Incentive Plans for Supervisors.” 


College Recruitment in 1956 

It is probably not néws to most companies that college 
graduates are at a premium. For the past ten years there has 
been a chronic shortage of graduates for industry. And this 
situation is likely to continue for some time. 

The competition for graduates specializing in engineering, 
chemistry and physics is especially intense. While quotas for 
all graduates are 80% above last year’s, the demand for these 
“specialists i is up 47%. 

Starting salaries are also rising. Engineers—the highest- 
paid beginners—will receive an average of $394 as their 
starting wage this year. But the article on page 6 points out 
that the starting salary may not be the determining factor 
in whether an employee will stay with the company once he 
‘is recruited. The possibilities of advancement and a thor- 
ough, active training program may prove more important. 


AFL-CIO Merger—What's Behind It? 

Everybody knows that the CIO and the AFL are no longer 

separate entities; that today we have one big new labor 
deration in this country—the AFL-CIO. 

But what will this mean? How will it affect employers who 

‘ola had contracts with the AFL or the CIO? How will 
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it affect unorganized concerns? Is labor really stronger be- 
cause of the merger? And what about industrial unionism 
as exemplified by the old CIO? Will it slowly wither on the 
vine because former AFL officials dominate the leadership 
of the new federation? 

Of course, nobody knows exactly what lies ahead, but a 
careful examination of the present is often a key to the fu- 
ture. And just such a careful examination of the new federa- 
tion can be found starting on page 11. Here a graphic picture 
is drawn of what took place at the AFL-CIO convention. 
The reader will learn how the new federation operates, who’s 
who on its three executive bodies and how the Industrial 
Union Department (IUD) is set-up. 


The Control of Meetings 

Too many executives have come to think that meetings 
are a waste of time. But this may be because so many meet- 
ings are poorly planned and organized. 

The article starting on page 8 points out that meetings fall 
into three categories—informational, instructional, or prob- 
lem solving, although a specific meeting may be a combina- 
tion of these. Each of these types calls for its own procedure 
in conducting the meeting. For instance, if the purpose of the 
meeting is primarily to give information, then a lecture is 
the preferred method, despite the tendency today to avoid 
lectures as a poor teaching technique. Therefore it is im- 
portant that the organizer decide beforehand just what the 
purpose of the meeting is, and then plan it accordingly. 

A careful reading of “The Control of Meetings” should 
enable anyone responsible for a meeting to avoid the “waste 
of time” label that is so often rightfully applied. 


Position of Wage Earner Continues To Improve 

The wage earner’s position was further enhanced in No- 
vember as consumer prices held steady while further gains in 
wage adjustments were chalked up. The story on the Board’s 
consumer price index was again one of stability—with the 
consumer dollar worth pretty close to par (1953 dollar = 
100 cents). ° 

Wage settlements announced in the press and confirmed 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp indicated that the nickel an hour 
increase is giving way to a higher figure. Adjustments tabu- 
lated and confirmed this past month averaged close to a dime 
an hour, with the usual accompanying fringe items. 

The articles on consumer prices and wage adjustments 
begin on pages 27 and 32. 


Bonus and Incentive Plans for Supervisors 


Some companies give their supervisors a Christmas or a year-end bonus. But 


others believe that a formal incentive pay plan for supervisors, based on 
performance, is more valuable to the company and to the individual 


HE PATTERN OF PAY for exempt first-line 

supervisors may include almost any or every form 
of compensation. Strategically located between the 
rank-and-file employees and the management-execu- 
tive group, first-line supervisors are likely to be found 
participating in compensation plans designed for 
either or both of the two groups. 

If companies provide shift differentials, overtime 
premium pay, or other “fringes” for nonexempt work- 
ers, the supervisor may also participate in these bene- 
fits.1 If, on the other hand, the company has incentive 
bonus, profit-sharing, or even stock-purchase plans for 
executives, it is becoming increasingly probable that 
the supervisor may again participate to some extent— 
either because he is recognized as a member of the 
management-executive group or because such plans 
are open to all salaried personnel. 

In any case, the pay pattern for first-line supervisors 
is becoming increasingly complicated as more com- 
panies introduce bonuses and incentive pay plans into 
their compensation programs. 

Of the 334 companies recently surveyed by THE 
ConFerence Boarp, 162 or almost half say they have 
one or more forms of bonus or incentive pay for their 
supervisors. These extra-compensation plans include 
comparatively informal Christmas or year-end 
bonuses, formal profit-sharing plans, and incentive-pay 
plans which are based on efforts to gauge the super- 
visor’s individual job performance and reward him 
accordingly. ; 

On the other hand, 172 companies say they have no 
such bonus plans. The general attitude of this group 
may possibly be summed up in the words of one 
spokesman who, even though his company does pay a 
year-end bonus to its supervisors, says, “We believe 
that the careful administration of base salary can in- 
clude all considerations of merit, incentive, perform- 
ance, service, etc.” However, the 162 companies that 
do have incentive pay plans or other bonus plans for 
supervisors are not inclined to underestimate their 
value in achieving several ends desirable to the 
company. 

“Premium Pay for Exempt Supervisors,” Management Record, 
Dec., 1955, p. 470. 


Companies pay their exempt supervisors shift differ- 
entials and premium pay for overtime or for work done 
on weekends or holidays primarily to help main. 
tain the base salary differential between the super- 
visors and those people who work under them. Thi: 


aim is also a strong factor behind supervisory incen- 


tive plans when the nonexempt employees are or 
incentive; and it may also be one of the motives be- 
hind year-end bonuses and profit-sharing plans for 
supervisors. 

In order to maintain this base differential, it is not 
essential that bonuses or incentive plans exist exclu- 
sively for the supervisor. What is important is to have 
the supervisor included when such plans exist for the 
rank-and-file employees, or to have him covered by 
a similar plan. This is sufficient to keep the differential 
constant. And since many such plans are based or 
considerations of salary and length of service, the 
supervisor is generally assured of benefiting to = 
greater extent than the group under him. 

Supervisory participation in bonuses and incentive 
plans—particularly those tied in with the company’: 
profit structure—may have additional advantages fo. 
the company besides over-all equity of compensation 
Companies having such plans feel they help tc 
keep their supervisors and other valuable management 
personnel. These companies also report that such plans 
encourage the supervisor to identify himself with the 
management group. And since he more directly bene. 
fits from the company’s welfare, they say this make; 
him more enthusiastic in directing his own efforts anc 
those of his people toward bettering the company’: 
production and profits. 

Two general types of supervisory bonuses will be 
considered here. The first is Christmas or year-enc 
bonuses, which have little or no connection with in- 
dividual performance. Profit-sharing plans will also be 
considered in this group. The second group is incentive 
pay plans which relate compensation to individua 
performance or production standards. 


1. CHRISTMAS AND YEAR-END BONUSES 


Ninety of the 334 companies in the survey give thei 
supervisors a Christmas or year-end bonus. The fac’ 
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that Christmas and year-end bonuses are given at 
about the same time may make it difficult to distin- 
guish between the two. Some companies seem to apply 
the two terms arbitrarily, according to their own 
individual definition. So one finds “one-half month’s 
salary” or “10% of annual salary” identified in some 
cases as a Christmas bonus and in others as a year-end 
bonus. Companies may even shy away from the word 
“bonus” as applied to this form of compensation. One 
company whose Christmas bonus to supervisors ex- 
tends from a minimum of $24 to as much as $250 re- 
fers to it as a “remembrance,” while another calls the 
$100 it gives its supervisors at Christmas a “token 
award.” 


Nonetheless there is a distinction between Christ- 
mas and year-end bonuses, at least as far as some com- 
panies are concerned. This is revealed by four cooper- 
ating companies that give their supervisors both 
a year-end and a Christmas bonus. A food company 
gives a year-end bonus “payable at management’s dis- 
cretion” which is based on the employee’s years of serv- 
ice, gross earnings, and size of the bonus pool—which 
is 5% of the company’s net annual earnings before 
deduction of corporate income taxes. For example, in 
1954, the company’s supervisors with gross earnings 
of $5,200 and one to five years’ service received a bonus 
of approximately $170. And this company also gives 
a Christmas bonus to all employees, including the su- 
pervisors, that amounts to $50 for those with one year 
or more of service; $25 for service of six months but 
less than a year; and $10 for less than six months’ 
service. 


Taken as a group, Christmas bonuses tend to be 
simpler in format than year-end bonuses. And, on an 
over-all basis, higher total amounts are represented 
in the year-end bonus group. The largest amount dis- 
tributed as a Christmas bonus among the companies 
surveyed is 10% of annual salary, while two com- 
panies give year-end bonuses of up to 100% of the 
supervisor’s annual salary. 

_ The method of computing the bonus for the two 
groups is shown in the accompanying table. 


Perhaps the most important distinction between 
the two types of bonuses is the relationship between 
the amount of the bonus and the company’s annual 
profits. While many companies that give a Christmas 
bonus say that distribution depends upon the com- 
pany’s annual profits for the year, in no instance in 
this survey is the amount of the bonus actually tied 
directly to company profits. On the other hand, in 
fourteen of the thirty-nine companies that give year- 
end bonuses to supervisors, the amount of the bonus 
is determined in direct relationship to the company’s 
profit level during that year. Four plans set up in this 
way are: 


1. Precision instruments company—Has a formal prof- 
it-sharing plan on a deferred basis for executives and 
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Various Methods Used To Compute Christmas 
and Year-End Bonuses 


Christmas Bonuses to Supervisors No. of Companies 


Percentage of annual salary .................0...+. 8 
Percentage of monthly salary .................... 5 
Percentage of weekly salary .............0.0.00 1 
Iiweekvsipary it. eu ee La genie oes 3 
DB WORKS DAY nts cee ae Bie raat ace eas sssayeses 1 
Aiweeks’ payor. hee ak. vucblavsscseateuctes 1 
Graduated i sums. 082004. ge ee 9 
Tag ternal issue cece | Eilon Nae io pe 3 


“Gift,” “discretionary” 


or undefined 7). )0i Cae See a NN, 20 

Total Vag: 51 (56.6%) * 

Year -end Bonuses to Supervisors No. of Companies 

Percentage of annual salary ............0.......... 10 
Percentage of monthly salary .................... 8 
Percentage of profits .....0...0.0.0ccccceeeees 14 
Graduated percentage ..............ccceeees 1 
Graduated sum ...........cccccceceeseereceresineen 2 
Individual bonus agreement ...................... Q 
SDiscretionary.2 Wey cni ees. A. wee ee if 

Total) 6 39 (48.3%) * 


*90 companies equal 100%. 


supervisors. The company also gives a year-end bonus 
based on the following equation: 
Subtract $4,000 from the supervisor’s annual base sal- 
ary and multiply the remainder by: 
net profits of company 


oe ee eA) ney 
net assets of company 


2. Metal products company—‘“A year-end bonus is 
given if profits for the year exceed 6% of net worth be- 
fore taxes. Each exempt employee is in one of four bonus 
categories by virtue of position and organizational status. 
Each category carries a percentage range which defines 
the bonus payment as a per cent of annual salary—roughly 
as follows: 


Bonus as % of 


Bonus Group Annual Base Salary 


Organizational Status 


I Top executives, line 0% to 50% 
and staff 
II Managers (7) of major 0 to 2% 
departments 
il First-level supervisors 0 told 
including foremen 
IV Exempt nonsupervisory personnel 0 to10 


Actual payment is discretionary, based on an appraisal 
of the individual. However, very few get no bonus.” 


8. Glass company—“A year-end bonus is granted, based 
on a percentage of earnings after a 7% capitalization is 
earned.” 


4. Electrical products company—Supervisors partici- 
pate in a formal profit-sharing plan on a deferred basis. 
They also get a “year-end bonus based on a share in 9% 
of the company’s profits before taxes for the current 
year. All receive the same percentage—l11.9% of their 
gross earnings—but the dollar amount varies according to 
salary.” 

A large retail trade company has a formula allow- 
ing for two year-end bonuses: 


“Merchandise manager and merchandise buyers, in- 
cluding those with supervisory responsibilities, receive two 
bonuses. One is based on a percentage of net sales. Per- 
centages range from .05% to 5% of net sales. They re- 
ceive an additional bonus based on gross profit (main- 
tained net markup) based on the formula ranging from 
5% to 15% of their base income, and penalized by a 
formula ranging from 0% to 100% for prior stock and/or 
turnover. 

“Operating supervisory personnel’s bonus is computed 
under the so-called ‘point’ system; this fund consists of 
graduating percentages of annual, consolidated net income 
of the parent corporation and its subsidiary corporations, 
as per certified annual audit report. 

“In some instances, some supervisory employees in both 
groupings above receive a specific bonus computed at the 
discretion of management with reference to a formula and 
without participating in any of the above described ar- 
rangements.” 


As far as the incentive motive is concerned, there 
is a readily apparent advantage in having the bonus 
tied in with the company’s profit structure, as in the 
last cases described. A bonus given automatically at 
Christmas appears to have some of the disadvantages 
usually attributable to gifts. The recipient doesn’t 
look closely enough into the horse’s mouth. He doesn’t 
inquire where the windfall springs from. As a gift, 
it may be a boon to morale, but its incentive merits 
appear to be somewhat secondary. On the other hand, 
if the bonus is tied in with annual profits, the recipient 
tends to recognize it as a reward for his personal con- 
tributions to the success of the company throughout 
the year. And its incentive value becomes more clearly 
apparent. 

This is to some degree reflected in the statements 
of representatives of certain companies that give 
Christmas bonuses. Referring to their incentive value 
one says, “It’s too automatic—but it might cause 
problems if eliminated.” Another says his company’s 
Christmas bonus is “too automatic to influence incen- 
tive, but it does help morale.” 

On the other hand, the representatives of the com- 
panies in which the year-end bonuses are tied in with 
company profits, which were just described, say of 
their plans: 


Co. 1. “The supervisor is made to feel that he is more 
a part of management by being able to participate in the 
earnings of his company. He has a greater incentive and 
interest in his job, and the welfare of his company is closer 
to him than it would be ordinarily.” 


Co. 2. “The annual bonus, if yielded out of profits, acts 
as incentive toward greater productivity and lower costs; 
also it acts as a reward for above-average management 
performance.” 


Co. 3. “The annual bonus makes supervisors aware that 
their good management can help to increase profits and 
their extra compensation.” 


Co. 4. “The annual bonus creates greater interest and 


enthusiasm in helping the company make a greater profit 
by improving methods, quality of products, better sched- 
uling, saving on supplies, etc.” 


Formal Profit-Sharing Plans 


The incentive advantages of a year-end bonus that 
is tied in with company profits become more securely 
established in a formal, written profit-sharing plan. 
In the case of the informal year-end bonus, even 
though it may have been given regularly for several 
years, management usually reserves the right to dis- 
continue it in any year regardless of the company’s 
annual profit level. Many believe that this is a less 
stable incentive than a formal profit-sharing plan 
which is designed to benefit the employee throughout 
his career with the company. 

Fifty companies in the survey allow their super- 
visors to participate in such formal profit-sharing 
plans. Sixteen of the plans are set up on a current 
basis, with payments made either annually or quar- 
terly. Usually these payments are in cash, but some- 
times they are in company stock or some combination 
of the two. An appliance company, for example, makes 
its profit-sharing payments quarterly in cash and al- 
lows for stock purchases annually. 

Twenty-four of the companies surveyed have profit- 
sharing plans set up on a deferred basis. A large chem- 
ical company, for example, makes payments under its 
deferred profit-sharing plan according to the follow- 
ing schedule: in a lump sum in case of death; in an- 
nual payments over a ten-year period in case of re- 
tirement; and in annual payments over a five-year 
period if employment with the company is terminated 
for other reasons. 

An electrical products company with a deferred 
plan gives the administrative committee of its profit- 
sharing retirement plan the right to make either an 
immediate payment in one lump sum at the time the 
plan matures or to make payments in substantially 
equal annual installments over a period of not more 
than ten years—whichever the committee considers 
“as being in the best interests of the members.” 

Ten of the formal profit-sharing plans operate on 
a current and deferred basis. Again the payments may 
be either in cash or in company stock or some combina- 
tion of the two. 

A food company makes its profit-sharing payments 
in cash at the end of each fiscal year. Also, once a 
year, it makes a retirement trust contribution. The 
retirement payments are made annually to retired 
employees over a twelve-year period “covering the 
years of age from sixty-five to seventy-seven.” 

A paper company reports that its supervisors’ prof- 
it-sharing plan is set up so that a portion of the bonus 
is paid monthly in cash, while another portion is “ap- 
plied to investment-fund equity for normal retire- 
ment, disability retirement or death benefit to bene- 
ficiary.” 
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2. FORMAL INCENTIVE PAY PLANS FOR SUPERVISORS 


The aim of all these forms of extra compensation is 
to inspire the supervisor to identify his own financial 
betterment with that of the company so that he will 
have a strong incentive to work for the company’s 
advancement. This goal is perhaps most explicitly de- 
fined and focused in incentive pay plans based upon 
the measurement of the individual supervisor’s job 
contribution—either personally or as reflected in the 
performance of the men under him. The incentive 
payments are then made currently in accordance with 
this measured performance. Thirty-nine companies in 
the survey have such plans for their supervisors, with 
payments made on a daily basis in one instance and 
ranging up to an annual basis in the others. 

Such plans are more “savings sharing” than “profit 
sharing.” They are based upon various formulas, fixed 
in advance, which attempt to relate the amount of 
extra pay to actual performance and a predetermined 


standard. In doing this, the company hopes to improve 


its production and profit by making the supervisor’s 
goals coincide with those of the company’s. 
Companies that have such plans emphasize the im- 
portance of adequately defining and fixing the stand- 
ards of measurement before the plan is put into 
operation. It may be difficult to set up fair standards 
for evaluating the supervisor’s performance and sched- 
uling extra pay accordingly. But these would seem to 


be lesser difficulties than those involved in living with 


an incentive plan that is casually defined and, as a 
result, carelessly administered. 
Depending upon the purpose and design of the in- 


dividual plan, measurement of the supervisor’s per- 
formance can be based upon any one or all of several 
factors: efficiency, cost savings, quality of product, 
“quantity of production, as well as many miscellaneous 


items such as housekeeping, safety, absenteeism, and 


turnover in the department. ‘One of the companies 
surveyed extends its plan so that it even covers in- 
_ventions made by its supervisors. 


_A large chemical company reviews its supervisors’ 


_ performances quarterly, and then pays an incentive 
bonus computed on the basis of nineteen factors under 
_ three general headings: 


Results—Volume, quality, waste, safety, housekeeping, 
costs 
Methods—Job instruction, human relations, work dis- 
tribution, work simplification, use of technical assistance, 
communications 
Personal Qualifications—Resourcefulness, initiative, co- 
operation, stability, industry, dependability, management 
attitude 


This company also has a profit- sharing plan for its 
"management personnel in which supervisors may par- 


ticipate. 


A large furniture and fixtures company groups the 


_ participants in its incentive pay plan into one of three 
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classifications based on the participant’s position in 
the company and his subsequent ability to affect costs: 


“A 35% group—eligible for incentive pay up to a max- 
imum of 35% of their base salary. This group includes 
production superintendents, plant engineers, and the chief 
industrial engineer. About 10% of participants fall into 
this group. 

“A 25% group—principally composed of foremen, but 
including methods engineers, office supervisors, etc. This 
is by far the largest group and includes about 75% of 
participants. 

“A 15% group—largely composed of office staff people 
who have the least potential effect on costs. The remain- 
ing 15% of the participants are in this group. 

“Who goes into what group is determined by a study 
of job descriptions, not on evaluation of the man in the 
job. Recognition of personal ability is reflected in salary 
through a merit-rating plan. Extra pay for merit is on top 
of base salary and does not enter into computation of 
incentive pay.” 

A large machine tool company bases its annual in- 
centive bonus for supervisors on six factors: individual 
base salary, department turnover, absenteeism, per- 
centage of incentive coverage, labor cost per standard 
dollar, and over-all plant-cost efficiency. 


Computing the Bonus 


Methods of computing the actual amounts paid 
under supervisory incentive plans vary with each 
individual plan. The methods used by three of the 
companies in the survey are described here. 


A large glass company—Key men in the plant and 
supervisors who are sufficiently close to production 
activities to influence results are eligible to participate 
in the “key men and foremen bonus” program. The 
vice-president in charge of finance and the executive 
vice-president in charge of production collaborate in 
establishing operating standards based on measure- 
ments of all departments for both quality and quantity 
of production—including budget variations for repairs, 
maintenance, and inventory gains and losses. 

Values created by the application of standards are 
analyzed and expressed in points, which “for efficient 
operations” approximate $3. The standards are care- 
fully administered and adjusted to offset innovations 
and new techniques which might cause fluctuations 
above the $3 point value. Operating results are meas- 
ured against standards monthly and payments are 
made accordingly. 


A large electrical machinery company—Each plant is 
individually evaluated monthly, both by division and 
on the basis of total plant efficiency. Five major ele- 
ments are used in evaluating the actual performance 
of each division in accordance with a predetermined 
standard and/or budget. The five elements are: 

1. Department standard direct labor dollars vs. actual 
direct labor dollars. 

(Continued on page 24) 


College Recruitment in 1956 


HE COLLEGE GRADUATE never had it so 
bi hse It has been good for ten years now. It is 
going to be better than ever in 1956. 

For a full decade the companies have been courting 
the college senior. Almost every young man, however 
undistinguished his record, has had one or more job 
offers. And starting salaries have been climbing 
steadily. 

The story for 1956 may be told simply: more com- 
panies will pay higher salaries in an effort to obtain 
more graduates than ever before. This is the con- 
clusion of the tenth annual report on “Trends in the 
Employment of College and University Graduates in 
Business and Industry” just completed by Dr. Frank 
S. Endicott.1 Here are some of the findings and con- 
clusions from Dr. Endicott’s report, which is based on 
information supplied by 168 cooperating companies. 

Quotas are up 30% over 1955. The demand for 
engineers, chemists and physicists is up 47%. And 
16% more recruits are desired in “all other fields.” 
Many companies have been unable to fill their quotas 
—especially for seniors with technical training—for 
several years. Thus, the 1956 quota figure represents 
accumulated as well as current needs. Students of the 
subject believe it will be some years before the supply 
of graduates will equal the demand. By 1970, when 
a college enrollment twice the present one is expected, 
the shoe may be on the other foot. But meanwhile 
there will be chronic shortages and the companies 
somehow will learn to live with them. 

Fifty-three of the 168 companies employ college 


1 Dr. Endicott canvassed the companies during November, 1955. 
His report was prepared and distributed in December. Quotations 
have been made from it here with his permission. Persons wishing 
a copy of the complete study are asked to address a request to 
Dr. Endicott, Director of Placement, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. There is no charge. 


women. Of these, thirty-eight recruit at the campuses 
while fifteen wait for the graduate to come to them. 
Seventeen companies have training programs for col- 
lege women. However, the 1956 quota for female 
graduates is slightly below last year. 

The average monthly starting salary, all fields, for 
1956 graduates will be $366. This is $17 higher than 
1955. As usual, engineers head the list. They will start 
at $394 as against $371 last year.’ Details on salary 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

The turnover experience with college recruits is 
described as generally favorable or “in line” by the 
companies. Of the recruits called into military service, 
79% returned to the company. Two-thirds of all grad- 
uates hired five years ago (1950) are still employed 
by the same company or are in the service. The high- 
est turnover, as might be expected, occurs within the 
first two years of employment. 

Companies with high turnover attribute their losses 
to four main reasons: 


e Offered higher salary by another company. 


e Wanted to live elsewhere. Wife unhappy. 
Wished to be nearer home. 


e Sought more responsibility and faster progress. 
e Disliked travel, hours or pressure of job. 


1 It should be pointed out that the 1956 figures, announced here, 
represent what the companies expect to offer. Few offers have been; 
made and fewer acceptances have been received so far. The 
experience of the past several years suggests that the average 
accepted salary is somewhat higher than the salary the companies 
had expected to pay. Furthermore, Dr. Endicott’s survey does not 
go into the matter of “additives,” a subject that is discussed in a 
comprehensive report on college recruitment to be published by 
Tue Conrerence Boarp later this year. Additives for scholastic 
standing, college major, business experience, military service, etc., 
may boost starting salaries as much as 25% in exceptional cases. 


Starting Salaries To Be Offered College Men as Reported by 160 Companies 


Monthly Salary 


No. of $300 $301 $326 
Companies or to to 

Field Reporting less $325 $350 
Engineering ....... 106 0 3 3 
Accounting ....... 87 5 10 Q7 
Sales ee ae 2 80 6 12 29 
General business .. 80 8 13 26 
Other fields ....... 31 1 3 5 


$351 


Average Start- 


$376 $401 $426 ing Salary 
to to to and 
$375 $400 $425 over 1956 1955 
rs 53 28 6 $394 $371 
28 12 5 0 352 339 
16 19 4 1 358 339 
20 11 2 0 348 337 
uf 11 g Q 874 362 
Average starting salary, all fields.......... 366 349 
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Companies with low turnover offer a number of 


_ suggestions for reducing losses: 


e Don’t oversell the senior in the first place. Give 
him an accurate picture of your company, the job 
that he will have, his advancement possibilities, and 
all the rest. 

e Select your recruits carefully. Improve inter- 
viewing skills. 

e Check your training program to make sure it 
is well planned, interesting, thorough, informal and 
active. 

e Review salary and progress regularly. Recog- 
nize accomplishment. 


% 


The companies with low turnover paid their engi- 
neers $11 more per month than the companies with 
high turnover; their accountants $17 more; their gen- 
eral business trainees $23 more; and their sales train- 
ees $32 more. While all these differences are on the 
side of the low-turnover companies, they do not seem 
to be very significant differences, the largest one 
amounting to barely more than one dollar per day. 
Thus, salary very likely is one factor holding a new 
recruit to his company, but more important factors 
appear to be careful selection and a thorough training 
program. 

STEPHEN HasBe 
Division of Personnel Administration 


What Is the College Graduate Looking For? 


When a company offers a job to an inexperienced 
applicant he is apt to accept it without further ado. 
But this is not the case with today’s college senior. He 
may turn down five good companies before deciding 
on a sixth. 

The average company reports that one hundred 


campus interviews are required to find fifteen likely 
candidates. And this does not mean that the company 


has succeeded in adding fifteen bright young men to 
its payroll! Of the fifteen, following a visit to the com- 
pany and further negotiations, seven or eight may be 
expected to decline the company’s offer. (THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp is now preparing a comprehensive 
report on college recruitment which will be mailed to 
Associates later this year.) 


The Mead Corporation Survey 


The Mead Corporation of Chillicothe, Ohio, like 
many other companies, has been canvassing the col- 
leges for years to get its share of graduates. Although 


its batting average of acceptances was quite respect- 


able, management was interested in improving it. With 


_ this goal in mind, Mead’s personnel vice-president sent 


a letter and questionnaire to the twenty-one graduates 
who did not accept the company’s offers last year. 

Sixteen replies were received and analyzed. Mead 
believes the findings are significant and that as a 
result of this survey, it will be able to do a better 
recruiting job in the future. 

Before presenting the findings, several things about 
the Mead survey should be noted. It is based on only 
sixteen replies. The graduates who accepted Mead’s 


offers were not canvassed. And, finally, no study of 


_why college graduates remain on a company’s pay- 


roll was made. The Mead survey should be interpreted 


. with these limitations in mind. 
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What factors are important and what factors are 
relatively unimportant in evaluating a company’s 
offer, according to these sixteen seniors? Let’s begin 
with the unimportant factors which form the longer 
of the two lists. 

The starting salary, as long as it is reasonably com- 
petitive, is not a critical factor. Neither are job secur- 
ity, company policies, the matter of job training, the 
nature of the industry of which the company is a 
part, or the personality of the company recruiter who 
first talked with the student on the campus. Yet most 
companies have given considerable attention to these 
matters in their recruitment booklets and during their 
interviews with candidates. 


The Two Critical Factors 


Two matters were put ahead of all others by the 
graduates in the Mead survey. One was the nature of 
the initial job assignment. These young men, it would 
seem, were anxious to get their teeth into a “real” job 
promptly. And after sixteen years of schooling, this 
desire for an active, practical assignment is under- 
standable. 

The second factor can be summed up in one word— 
opportunity. This, perhaps, is the outstanding finding 
of the Mead survey. Future earning possibilities, 
rather than the immediate salary offered, were under- 
lined. So were opportunities to advance to positions 
of responsibility. Though young and inexperienced, 
the boys in this survey definitely had their eyes on the 
future and were willing to forgo immediate advantages 
for possible long-term gains.—S.H. 


1 This is not to say that a training program cannot be an “active, 
practical assignment.” Numerous companies have demonstrated 
that it can be. The trend in college training programs is decidedly 
in this direction. 


The Control of Meetings 


To be successful, a meeting must have a specific purpose. And it is this purpose 


that should determine the procedure to follow in conducting the meeting 


HE INCREASING FREQUENCY of confer- 

ences in modern business and industry means that 
such activities must be well planned, well organized, 
and well conducted if they are to be profitable. 

It is not unusual to hear an executive complain 
that too much of his time is taken up with meetings. 
But if the executive analyzes his complaint he may 
find that it is not the amount of time spent in meet- 
ings that disturbs him. Rather it is a sense of frustra- 
tion and impotence because so many of the meetings 
he attends bog down in endless talk. Or, when the 
meeting is concluded, he wonders why it should have 
been held at all. Pointless and fruitless meetings are a 
real problem to the executive and he often doesn’t 
know what to do about them. 

But authorities assure those who will listen that 
meetings don’t have to be a waste of time. 


PURPOSE DETERMINES PROCEDURE 


People who conduct successful business meetings in- 
sist that those who plan and hold a meeting would 
do well to be thoroughly familiar with the purpose or 
purposes of that meeting. Furthermore, say the au- 
thorities, every meeting must be organized and con- 
ducted with its specific purposes in view. And many 
meetings fail to accomplish their objectives because 
the method of conducting the meeting does not con- 
form to the purpose of the meeting. 

Meetings in business are ordinarily conducted for 
any one or a combination of three different purposes. 
These are to give information, to teach a skill, or to 
discuss a problem. 

Many meetings have only a single purpose. But 
others combine all three purposes. Take, for instance, 
a sales meeting on the subject of a new product. The 
opening period of such a meeting may well be devoted 
to the introduction of the salesmen to the new product 
(to give information). Following this the salesmen 
will learn how to demonstrate the applications of the 
new product. (to teach a skill). Finally the group will 
identify possible customer objections and talk about 
how to overcome these resistances (to discuss a prob- 
lem). 

Each of these three purposes requires its own pro- 
cedure in conducting the meeting if the most effective 
results are to be achieved. And when a meeting has 


more than one purpose, the procedure changes as the | 


meeting passes from one phase to another. 


GIVING INFORMATION 


There are many times when management’s purpose | 
in holding a meeting is simply to give information. A | 


new employee benefit program is to be installed and 


employees must be informed of its provisions, and the } 
conditions under which they may participate. Or a } 


meeting may be called when new machinery is to be 


installed. In this case, the employees are assembled in } 


groups so they may be informed about the coming 


installation, its implications for them and the welfare | 


of the organization. 


In such cases, management’s purpose is to give | 


people information which they do not already have. 


And this means that somebody must lecture to the } 


group. 


Those who plan such meetings have often heard | 
that the lecture is the most ineffective teaching | 
method. Or they may have heard others declare that | 
without participation a meeting is doomed to failure. | 
Consequently, they jump to the conclusion that lec- | 
tures are out of style and should never be used. In | 
fact the word “lecture” has come to have such an | 
undesirable connotation that meetings are often called / 
discussions in an attempt to disguise what is consid- 


ered an otherwise unpalatable dose. 
But the “discussion” label itself often causes a chain 


reaction which ends in a poor meeting. In calling the - 


meeting a discussion, the planner automatically em- 
phasize group participation instead of the giving of 
information. This, of course, defeats the purpose of 
the meeting—which is better served not by the elimina- 


tion of the lecture but by its improvement through | 


audio-visual aids and adequate opportunity for ques- 
tions and answers. 
When it is necessary to tell somebody something, 


the easiest and most effective method is simply to tell._ 


Informational meetings may go wrong because this 
obvious fact is overlooked. , 


TEACHING A SKILL 


This kind of meeting takes on more of the flavor of 
the classroom, but it is applicable to all jobs at all 
levels. To carry on the illustration of the new machin- 
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ery, assume that the equipment has now been in- 
stalled and that the employees have been fully 
informed. The purpose of a meeting at this time is to 
teach selected employees how to operate this ma- 
chinery. 

It has been demonstrated time and again that for 
the purpose of teaching a skill the very best of lectures 
is not enough. The lecture method will fail when 
the trainee attempts to perform the operation unless 
he can remember every word of what he heard. And 
few people have that ability. So, a procedure is called 
for which includes showing, demonstrating and ex- 
plaining, as well as telling. And the trainee himself 
must be given an opportunity to practice under ob- 
servation. The following four steps are generally 
recognized as essential to success in a meeting of this 
kind: 

1. Prepare the worker to learn. Eliminate all 
mental hazards and have all tools and equipment 
at hand. 

2. Tell, show, and demonstrate. 

8. The trainee himself practices under super- 
vision. 

4. The instructor follows up to make sure that 
everything is understood. 


One other point. In meetings held for the purpose 
of teaching a skill, problem discussion is completely 
inappropriate. Until they have mastered the opera- 
tion of the machines, members of such a group have 
no background information which would allow them 
to understand and talk about problems. 

Thus, it is often found that meetings designed to 
teach a skill are ineffective because the instructor 
attempts to get the trainees to discuss problems 
which they can’t possibly understand. Or, perhaps 
the instructor may only “tell”—and neither show 


nor demonstrate. Or, he may not give the trainee an 


ample opportunity for practice. In other words, these 
meetings often fail because someone tries to short-cut 
the four basic steps. Authorities agree that no part 
of the basic procedure may be omitted without serious 
risk of losing the value of the entire program. 


DISCUSSING A PROBLEM 


After the employees have been informed about the 
new machinery and selected people have been trained 
as operators, difficulties may arise in achieving the 


_ expected production. There are bugs to be discovered 


and then eliminated. This calls for a discussion of the 
problems involved. 
There is now a corps of operators who, because of 


} their knowledge and experience in running these ma- 


chines, have a wealth of know-how which can be 


tapped in identifying operating difficulties and in 


working out their solutions. 
Meetings of this type will be best conducted by 


- using the discussion method. In this way, those who 
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have the information and experience may pool their 
ideas to achieve the most effective answers to the prob- 
lem. 

One of the major reasons why discussion groups are 
not as effective as they should be, the experts say, is 
that the problem to be considered is often not real. It 
may be a hypothetical situation which the group 
member never expects to face. Or it may be a pseudo 
problem set up by the meeting planner simply to 
enable the group to parrot back the content of some 
previous training program. Or it may be a real prob- 
lem—but one which does not require a solution, or, 
one which the group members have reason to believe 
has already been decided. In this last case, when a 
final decision has already been made, the meeting 
should be in the nature of giving information rather 
than a pointless discussion of the problem. Subordi- 
nates resent attempts to make them feel they are par- 
ticipating in a solution when they know this is actu- 
ally not the case. 

To be effective, the discussion meeting must be in- 
volved with a real problem—and one which needs a 
solution. The meeting must be attended by those whose 
experience will make it possible for them to contribute 
to the total thinking about the problem. And the 
meeting itself must be conducted so that discussion 
will be entirely free, open, and unbiased. 


OTHER REASONS FOR FAILURE 


But assuming that every meeting has a real pur- 
pose, which is understood by the members, and that 
the method of conducting the meeting corresponds 
with its purpose, there are still many factors that may 
cause failure. 

During 1955, the executives who participated in the 
Board’s course on conference leadership discussed 
many factors which in their experience caused meet- 
ings to fail. The major points made by these men 
have been classed under three main headings: inade- 
quate preparation, poor leadership, and uncooperative 
members. 


Inadequate Preparation 


It is rare, indeed, that a meeting will automatically 
proceed to a successful conclusion. Meetings need 
planning and guidance. The following areas must be 
thoroughly considered. 

Agenda or outline. For informational and instruc- 
tional meetings the subject alone may be enough. 
But some instructional meetings will require advance 
material for study and consideration. And advance 
study material may be especially important to set the 
stage or stimulate thinking in preparation for prob- 
lem-solving meetings. 

Membership. Who shall be invited to attend the 
meeting? This is no problem for groups which meet 
together regularly. But in other cases, those who are 
to attend must be chosen with care and discrimina- 
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tion. The purpose of the meeting and the subject 
matter is usually the standard by which membership 
is determined. For instance, in the case of discussion 
conferences, who can contribute to a solution of the 
problem? Will there be personality conflicts? Will 
there be free and open discussion if supervisors and 
their subordinates are included in the same group? 

Scheduling. What time of day will be most con- 
venient for all who are to be there? Many people 
prefer not to schedule meetings toward the end of 
the workday because people are tired and their at- 
tention is likely to wander. Therefore much of the 
effectiveness of the meeting can be lost. Some check- 
ing is usually necessary to insure that those who 
should be there can be there. 

Number. Again the planner must look to the pur- 
pose, subject matter, and method of conducting the 
meeting as a guide in answering this question. The 
available facilities will also play a part in determining 
the number of people who should be asked to attend 
any given meeting. Meetings involved with problem 
discussions are usually limited to fifteen members and 
often to less. However, if there are too few members, 
the discussion can suffer from a lack of ideas. When 
there are too many, it takes an excessive length of 
time to give everybody an opportunity to express 
himself—and the leader may have a more difficult 
control problem. 

Physical facilities. How does room size and layout 
affect the number of participants and the method of 
conducting the meeting? Is there space enough for the 
necessary furniture arrangement and the special 
equipment which will be used, such as blackboards, 
flannel boards, movies, etc? 

The comfort of members also needs consideration. 
Even the kind of chairs will be important in terms of 
the length of the meeting. And, of course, ventilation 
will affect the quality of the mental activity which 
takes place. Ash trays and cool water within easy 
reach are other items which are usually important for 
comfort. 

Length of meeting. Most authorities talk in terms 
of one to two hours for the average meeting. Many 
subjects cannot be handled adequately in less than 
an hour; and two hours are often more than enough to 
exhaust the concentration. of most people. It is still 
true, however, that many meetings on routine matters 
can be taken care of in fifteen minutes. But sometimes 
the situation is such that unusually long periods of 
time are required. In this case, frequent “stretch” 
periods are called for. 

Selection of leader. The selection of the proper 
leader for a given meeting is obviously important. 
Yet sometimes planners are prone to overlook just 
such obvious factors. Naturally, the subject of the 
meeting and the method of conducting it should dic- 
tate to a large degree who will take charge. This is a 
matter of prime importance since the personality of 


the leader can make the best-laid plans go wrong; his 
ability can also save the day when something goes 
wrong. 


Poor Leadership 


The leader’s personality and ability can make or 
break a meeting. His influence is always important 
although his function will vary with the particular 
type of meeting he is leading. At some informational 
meetings, the leader may simply be a chairman whose 
function is to keep things moving in orderly progress. 
At another meeting, he may not only be the chairman 
but also the main speaker and he may handle the 
question and answer period. 

For a meeting called to teach a skill, the leader 
becomes an instructor. It is his job to tell, show, and 
demonstrate the skill to be learned. And he must be 
able to offer constructive criticism to the learner dur- 
ing practice periods. 

In connection with discussion and problem-solving 
conferences, the leader is just that—a leader. By his 
objective and impartial attitude he helps the group to 
consider their problem and to come up with conclu- 
sions. At all times he attempts to maintain an at- 
mosphere of free, informal, open comment. He has 
been compared with a bus driver who keeps the bus 
moving in the right direction. Others have called him 
a midwife for struggling ideas. 

Regardless of his function, the leader must do con- 
siderable planning. If he expects to have a successful 
meeting he must know where he is going and how to 
get there. He must have an itinerary well sketched 
out and he must know where the roadblocks and 
detours are likely to show up. Through his familiarity 
with such things, he must be confident enough to take 
the unexpected in his stride. And he must be so 
familiar with all possible routes that he can easily 
switch from one to the other as the group requires, 


Uncooperative Participants 


A negative attitude on the part of participants is, 
to a certain extent, the responsibility of the leader of 
the meeting. But in the conference type of meeting 
particularly, members of the group also have impor- 
tant responsibilities of their own. The first duty of a 
conference member is to contribute his best thinking 
toward the solution of the problem. The participant 
who withholds his opinion or who refuses to share his 
experience is excess baggage in a problem-solving con- 
ference. 

The second responsibility of a conference member 
is to listen. Listening means much more than being 
quiet while the other fellow talks. It implies a real 
effort to understand the other fellow’s point of view. 
Most ideas thrown out in conference discussion have 
to be put into usable form by the members. This is 
their job. By questioning, rephrasing, and careful ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AFL-CIO Merger—What's Behind It? 


The government and structure of the new federation as well as the men 


who will lead it are carefully considered in this up-to-date analysis 


N FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2, thousands of 

employers had contracts with unions which had 

he initials AFL or CIO after their names. One week 

ater, these same employers, without benefit of NLRB 

lections or certifications, automatically had contracts 
vith AFL-CIO unions. 

In so far as the various companies were concerned, 
.0thing had really happened to their collective bar- 
zaining relationships with their unions during that 
week. They were dealing with the same shop stewards, 
he same local union leaders and the same national 
inion leaders as before. 

But in so far as the AFL and CIO unions were con- 
verned a great deal had happened. And some of it 
night ultimately affect the already unionized com- 
yanies as well as those not yet unionized. The leaders 
of these unions in that one week had: 


e Voted out of existence their old affiliates, the AFL 
and the CIO. 


e Voted into existence an entirely new organization 
—the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, with a new con- 
stitution, new executive bodies and new officers. 


e Formed within the merged AFL-CIO a new de- 
partment—the Industrial Union Department— 

which thirty-one ex-CIO unions and thirty-five 
ex-AFL unions immediately joined. 


e Set up a unified political organization to be known 
as the Committe on Political Education to replace 
the CIO Political Action Committee and the AFL 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
Combined the organizing staffs of both the AFL 
and CIO to establish a new organizing depart- 
ment headed by a former CIO man. This new de- 
partment set itself the task of doubling AFL-CIO 
membership to 30 million. 


Ordered the separate AFL and CIO state and city 
bodies to combine within two years. 


Adopted a policy of encouraging but not forcing 
the merger of AFL and CIO unions with conflict- 
ing jurisdictions, and thereby set in motion a 
score of merger talks between such unions. 


-e Adopted a strongly worded resolution to expel 
unions tainted with racketeering and communism, 
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and set up the Ethical Practices Committee to 
police the new federation. 


VOTE UNANIMOUS; RESERVATIONS MUTED 


The AFL and the CIO united on December 5 with 
surprisingly little internal discord. Delegates from 
103 AFL unions and thirty-one CIO unions met in 
convention and approved the constitution of the new 
federation without a single dissenting vote. The new 
executive officers, President George Meany and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William Schnitzler, were also elected 
without a single nay. 

This unanimity was achieved for the most part be- 
cause of long-term planning and previous agreements 
between the AFL and CIO. But despite this, there 
had been some adverse feeling before the merger went 
through. Michael J. Quill, president of the Transport 
Workers Union, CIO, had the questionable distinc- 
tion of being the only union president to actively op- 
pose the merger. At the CIO convention held in the 
preceding week, he voted against merging with the 
AFL. And neither Mr. Quill nor his union showed up 
at the merger convention. This meant that he lost 
the AFL-CIO vice-presidency as well as the place 
that had been slated for him on the powerful AFL- 
CIO executive council. But only a week after the 
merged federation convention, the executive board 
of the Transport Workers Union reversed itself and 
recommended that the membership vote to go into 
the AFL-CIO in a subsequent referendum. 

At the AFL convention, which also was held the 
week prior to the merger convention, not a single AFL 
delegate voted against the merger. However, some 
reservations were expressed. Woodruff Randolph, 
president of the International Typographical Union, 
said that individual union autonomy was being sac- 
rificed and that the craft-union tradition of the AFL 
was being thrown overboard to accommodate the 
principle of industrial unionism. He and other dele- 
gates offered numerous amendments to the new AFL- 
CIO constitution. 

Under the modus operandi for merger, amendments 
to the new federation’s constitution were not debated 
at the first AFL-CIO convention. Rather, all such 
amendments were referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee, which is to consider them and then bring them 
before the next convention which will be held in two 


Government of the AFL-CIO Federation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
George Meany, President (AFL) 
William Schnitzler, Secretary- Treasurer (AFL) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Composed of 3 CIO and 3 AFL members plus pres. 
and sec.-treas. 
AFL members are: 
Harry C. Bates—Bricklayers 
George M. Harrison—Railway Clerks 
Matthew Woll—Photo-Engravers 
CIO members are: 
Walter P. Reuther—Automobile Workers 
James B. Carey—Electrical Workers 
David J. McDonald—Steelworkers 
Meets bimonthly 
Function is ¢0 "advise and consult with executive 
officers on policy matters” 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Composed of 10 CIO and 17 AFL members plus 
pres. and sec.-treas. 


Meets not less than 3 times per year 


Function is to carry out convention instructions and 
direct affairs of the federation between conventions 
{All the vice-presidents of the federation are 
members of the council} 


GENERAL BOARD 
Composed of “all members of the executive council 
and the president or other principal officer of each 
of.the national or international unions” 


42 CIO (10 council members plus 32 delegates} 
125 AFL (17 council members plus 108 delegates 
and the pres. and sec.-treas.) 


Meets at least once each year 


Function is to “decide all policy questions referred to 
it by the executive officers and executive council” 


Voting is based on per capita payment by each union 


CONVENTION 
"Delegates ... shall vote the per capita membership 
of the unions they represent." (AFL membership is 
approximately twice as great as ClO. State and 
local bodies have one vote each.) 


Meets regularly every two years 


“The convention shall be the supreme governing 
body of the federation" 


DEPARTMENTS 
Industrial Union Department 
Walter P. Reuther, President 
James B, Carey, Secrefary-Treasurer 
66 unions: 3! from the ClO 
35 from the AFL 
Per capita membership is 7,157,120 


CIO membership is approximately twice 
that of the AFL unions 


Other departments, all previously 
established by the AFL, are: 


Building and Construction Trades Dept. 
Metal Trades Dept. 

Railway Employees’ Dept. 

Maritime Trades Dept. 

Union Label and Service Trades Dept. 


years. This had the effect of making much less vocal 
whatever reservations individual unions may have 
had about the merger. 


HOW THE AFL-CIO OPERATES | 
Unlike the AFL which had one executive body, or 
the CIO which had two, the new AFL-CIO federation 
has three executive bodies. What was done was to 
carry over the executive bodies of both old organiza- 
tions to the new organization. But former AFL unions 
predominate on all three: the executive council, the 
executive committee and the general board. 


Authority Vested in Executive Council 

The new AFL-CIO executive council consists of the 
president, the secretary-treasurer, and the twenty- 
seven vice-presidents. Its personnel corresponds to 
the personnel that made up the top executive bodies 
of the AFL and CIO prior to the merger. The execu- 
tive council meets “at least three times a year.” The 
constitution of the federation states that the executive 
council is to be the “governing body of this federa- 
tion between conventions.” 

Seventeen of the twenty-seven vice-presidents on 
the council are from former AFL unions. In addition, 
both the president and secretary-treasurer are ex-AFL 
men—which means the AFL has a nineteen-man rep- 
resentation on the council. Ten vice-presidencies are 
held by men from former CIO unions. With the ex- 
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ception of five men, all were previously members of 
their respective organizations’ top executive groups. 

Besides stating that the executive council is to be 
the governing body of the federation between conven- 
tions, the constitution also assigns it many specific 
duties. These are to: 


1. Render decisions and take the necessary ac- 
tion to carry out the convention’s decisions and 
instructions. 

2. Prepare a statement of the federation’s activi- 
ties and “all matters of interest,” and present this 
to each convention. 

8. Keep informed on all legislation passed by the 
states and the Federal Government, and propose 
legislative action. 

4. Conduct investigations, directly or through 
special committees appointed by the president, of 
any situation “in which there is reason to believe 
that a union is dominated, controlled or substan- 
tially influenced in the conduct of its affairs by any 
corrupt influence, or that its policies or activities 
are directed toward the . . . program or purposes 
of the Communist party, any fascist organization 
or other totalitarian movement.” Upon completion 
of such investigation, the executive council is to 
make recommendations or give directions to the 
union involved. 

5. Suspend any union found guilty of corrupt in- 
fluences or of advancing the program of the Com- 
munist party. This action may be taken by a 
two-thirds vote. The union involved, however, may 
appeal to the convention. But the executive coun- 
cil’s action is to be effective when taken, and it is to 
be enforced while the union’s appeal to the conven- 
tion is pending. 

6. Terminate the suspension of any union that 
was found to be under corrupt or communist leader- 
ship when it is shown that the cause of such sus- 
pension no longer exists. 

7. Organize new national or international unions 
by setting up organizing committees or by granting 

_ charters to new, directly affiliated national or inter- 
national unions. 

8. Refuse to seat, or remove from office by a 
two-thirds vote, any executive council member who, 
after hearings, is found to be following the Com- 
munist party line or is found to belong to a commu- 
nist or fascist organization. 

9. File charges and conduct hearings against any 
executive officer of the federation or other member 
of the executive council on the grounds that such 
person is guilty of malfeasance or maladministra- 
tion. A report must then be made to the convention 
recommending appropriate action. 

10. Give, or withhold, its approval of name 
changes by affiliated unions. Such approval is neces- 
sary before a union can officially change its name 
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and is sometimes important if a jurisdictional dis- 
pute arises. 


Executive Committee 


The AFL-CIO constitution also establishes an 
eight-man executive committee. This consists of three 
former CIO men, three former AFL men and the 
president and secretary-treasurer. Former AFL unions 
thus have a five to three majority on this executive 
body. 

The CIO chose the following three union presidents 


Meany on Anti Anticommunists 


One week after the merger, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany spoke before the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation. What he said stunned his audience. 
His talk was interpreted as taking the “professional 
liberals” to task for not sufficiently exposing com- 
munism for what it is, and for being anti anticom- 
munists. When he finished, he received a minimum of 
polite applause. His speech is quoted in part below: 


“Too many in the free world fail to see the real na- 
ture of communism as the mortal foe of everything 
that we hold dear, of every moral and spiritual value. 
Too many in the free world are still prisoners of the 
illusion that communism is, historically speaking, a 
progressive system—extreme liberalism temporarily 
making bad mistakes. Actually, communism represents 
darkest reaction. It is an antisocial system in which 
there are imbedded some of the worst features of 
savagery, slavery, feudalism and life-sapping exploita- 
tion manifested in the industrial revolution of early- 
day capitalism. 

“Too many in the free world seem to have lost their 
capacity for moral indignation against the most brutal 
inhumanities when they are perpetrated by commu- 
nists. It is painful, but we must face the cruel facts 
of life. We of the democratic camp must develop a far 
more vigorous moral attitude. We must rekindle our 
capacity to cry out against, to protest against, the 
Godless dogmas and savage crimes being perpetrated 
by Moscow. Such struggles and such protests are not 
negative actions. I know of nothing more positive and 
constructive than a total struggle against the totali- 
tarian cancer in the body politic of modern society. 

“Tt is rather disturbing to me that many people in 
our country who call themselves liberals are stone 
silent about the Soviet concentration camps. They 
never find the time to utter a word of condemnation 
against the communist imperialist destruction of the 
national independence and democratic rights of hun- 
dreds of millions of people in Europe and Asia. It is 
shocking to see the studied attempts being made by 
western diplomacy to tear to shreds the charter of 
the United Nations under the guise of the so-called 
package deal with Moscow and Peiping. Can it be that 
the free world is so weak in its moral spirit that it does 


not recognize this deal as appeasement of the worst 
kind?” 
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as executive committee members: Walter Reuther, 
Automobile Workers; James B. Carey, Electrical 
Workers; and David J. McDonald, Steelworkers. The 
AFL executive committee members are: Harry C. 
Bates, Bricklayers; George M. Harrison, Railway 
Clerks; and Matthew Woll, Photo-Engravers. These 
three AFL leaders, were the men with the most 
seniority on the AFL’s executive council. The duties 
of the new executive committee are: to meet every 
two months, and to advise and consult with the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer on policy matters. 

The AFL-CIO executive committee, in function, is 
a counterpart of the former CIO’s executive com- 
mittee, which also met every two months “to counsel 
and advise the president on policy matters.” In the 
CIO, the executive committee had exercised great 
power. And many former CIO leaders thought that 
the new executive committee might exercise similar 
power in the merged federation. The three men that 


Who's Who on the New AFL-CIO 


Executive Council 


The most powerful single body in the new AFL-CIO 
federation is the executive council. It consists of the 
president, the secretary-treasurer and twenty-seven 
vice-presidents—seventeen from former AFL unions 
and ten from former CIO unions. The name of each of 
the members of the AFL-CIO executive council, the 
union from which he comes, as well as the union’s 
former affiliation, are indicated below: 


President—George Meany (AFL) 
Secretary-Treasurer—William F. Schnitzler (AFL) 


Vice-Presidents 


Harry C. Bates—Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America (AFL) 

Dave Beck—International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (AFL) 

William C. Birthright—Journeymen Barbers, Hair- 
dressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ Interna- 
tional Union of America (AFL): 

William C. Doherty—National Association of Letter 
Carriers (AFL) 

David Dubinsky—International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) 

George M. Harrison—Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
(AFL) 

A. J. Hayes—International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) 

Maurice A. Hutcheson—United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America (AFL) 

Joseph D. Keenan—International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) 

Charles J. MacGowan—International Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers (AFL) 


the CIO assigned to this committee are heads of 
unions that have more than 50% of the CIO’s mem- 
bership. 

AFL leaders, on the other hand, say that the execu- 
tive committee will not be the real locus of power. 
And the AFL’s three representatives come from 
unions with less than 5% of AFL voting strength. 


General Board Has Few Powers 


In addition to the executive council and the execu- 
tive committee, the constitution provides for a third 
executive body—the general board. This consists of 
all the members of the executive council (the presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer and the twenty-seven vice- 
presidents) , plus the president or principal officer of 
each of the national or international unions affiliated 
with the merged federation. The general board will 
be a large, cumbersome organization of 169 members, 
forty-two of whom are from former CIO unions and 


William L. McFetridge—Building Service Employees 
International Union (AFL) 

James C. Petrillo—American Federation of Musicians 
(AFL) 

A. Philip Randolph—Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters (AFL) 

A. L. Spradling—Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America 
(AFL) 

Richard F. Walsh—International Alliance of Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Op- 
erators of the United States and Canada (AFL) 

Herman Winter—Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America (AFL) 

Matthew Woll—International Photo-Engravers Union 
of North America (AFL) 

Joseph Beirne—Communications Workers of America 
(CIO) 

L. S. Buckmaster—United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America (CIO) 

James B. Carey—International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) 

Joseph Curran—National Maritime Union of America 
(CIO) 

O. A. Knight—Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union (CIO) 

sere . McDonald—United Steelworkers of America 

IO) 

Jacob 8. Potofsky—Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America (CIO) 

Emil Rieve—Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) 

Walter P. Reuther—United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(CIO) 

Willard S. Townsend—United Transport Service Em- 
ployees Union (CIO) 
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127 from ex-AFL unions. Voting power of the members 
of the general board is based upon the number of 
members on whom their respective unions have paid 
per capita taxes to the federation. 

The new federation’s general board is analogous to 
the CIO’s executive board. The CIO body was also 
made up of “one member from each affiliated national 
and international union.” In the CIO body, the voting 
power of an executive board member was also based 
on the number of members in his union. The AFL 
had no comparable executive body. 

The AFL-CIO merger agreement and the constitu- 


tion of the new federation provide that the general 


board shall meet at least once a year and “shall decide 
all policy questions referred to it by the executive 
officers or the executive council.” In short, the general 
board has no powers except those that the federa- 
tion’s officers or the executive council may decide to 
give it from time to time. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT FORMED 


In the new AFL-CIO organization, the CIO actu- 
ally became the [UD—the industrial union depart- 
ment. The formation of this department during the 
AFL-CIO convention fomented a bitter behind-the- 
scenes battle over who was going to control the new 
department—Dave Beck or Walter Reuther. The 
battle was touched off by a statement from Mr. Beck, 
Teamster union president, that he was taking his 
union into this new department “lock, stock and 
barrel.” On the basis of the 1,400,000 members he 
claimed to represent, his would have been the largest 
single union in the department. And, according to 
some observers, this might have enabled him to block 
the election of Walter Reuther as president of the 
department that is taking over the CIO’s residual 
assets of $1 million. : 

Mr. Beck’s bid was turned down on the basis of the 
provision in the AFL-CIO constitution that only 
permits representation on the IUD for that portion 
of a union’s membership that is industrially organ- 


ized. So the Teamsters were allowed membership in 


the IUD on the basis of 400,000 industrially unionized 
members—1 million less than Mr. Beck’s original fig- 
ure. 


With AFL-CIO President George Meany as tem- 


_ porary chairman, the election of IUD officers went 
_ off without a hitch. Mr. Beck himself was not present. 
_ The delegates elected Walter Reuther president of 


_ the new department and James B. Carey its secretary- 


_ treasurer. They also agreed that eight of the twelve 
_ vice-presidents to be designated should be from for- 


mer CIO unions. “Four vice-presidencies” AFL-CIO 
President George Meany said, “are to be filled by the 
IUD executive board from former AFL unions that 


are joining the department.” This, he said, would be 


_ done within thirty days. 
JANUARY, 1956 
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Great Power Vested in Reuther 


The industrial union department’s constitution 
gives great power to the president. It grants practi- 
cally no power to an executive committee made up 
of the twelve vice-presidents, and theoretically grants 
considerable power to a cumbersome eighty-man 
executive board. 

Under the constitution, Walter Reuther, president 
of the IUD, has the power to: 


e Supervise the affairs of the department. 

e Sign all official documents. 

e Preside at regular and special conventions. 

e Call regular meetings of the executive board at 
least three times a year. 

e Convene special meetings when necessary. 

e Interpret the constitution between meetings of 
the executive board. His interpretation is con- 
clusive and in full force unless changed by the ex- 
ecutive board or the convention. 


Little power is vested in the vice-presidents of the 
IUD. Of their duties, the IUD constitution says: 
“The vice-presidents and executive officers shall meet 
bimonthly and shall act as an executive committee to 
counsel and advise with the president on policy mat- 
ters. Each vice-president shall carry out such special 
assignments as may be necessary in the judgment of 
the president to advance the work of the department.” 


Eighty-Man Executive Board for IUD 


The executive board established by the IUD’s con- 
stitution consists of the IUD’s president, its secretary- 
treasurer, the twelve vice-presidents, and one rep- 
resentative from each union in the department. (For 
makeup of the IUD, see box on page 22.) The ex- 
ecutive board thus starts off with eighty members. 
Each union, whether representing 2,000 or a million 
industrially unionized members, has a representative. 
On ordinary issues, each member has a vote. Conceiv- 
ably, AFL unions under this arrangement could out- 
vote CIO unions. However, the constitution provides 
that on roll-call votes each union votes its per capita 
membership in the department. On this basis CIO 
unions have a two-to-one majority over AFL unions. 

The constitution provides that the executive board 
of the industrial union department has the power to: 


1. Grant certificates of affiliation with the depart- 
ment to national or international unions. 

2. Suspend affiliated unions for failure to pay 
per capita taxes. 

3. Prescribe rules and regulations for the estab- 
lishment and conduct of state and city IUD coun- 
cils. 

4. Fix salaries and establish rules governing re- 
imbursement of necessary expenses of officers and 
executive board members. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Overtime Provisions in Engineering Contracts 


ANY EMPLOYERS erroneously believe that 
anyone employed in the field of engineering is 
exempt as a “professional” employee from the over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act. Therefore the 
wage and hour and public contracts divisions specifi- 
cally caution that “the field of engineering has many 
persons with engineer titles who are not professional 
engineers, as well as many who are trained in the en- 
gineering profession but are actually working as 
trainees, junior engineers, or draftsmen.” These sub- 
professional engineers, unlike the professional en- 
gineers, are not exempt from the overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healy 
Public Contracts Act. 

Because engineering-union contracts cover both 
exempt and nonexempt employees, their overtime 
provisions must establish two distinct sets of rules for 
overtime. Those provisions covering nonexempt em- 
ployees must meet the legislative requirements of 
time and a half for over forty hours’ work in one 
week under the wage-hour law, or over eight hours in 
one day under the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act. 
The following example of an overtime provision in an 
engineering contract covering nonexempt employees 
is taken from an electrical equipment manufacturer’s 
contract with an independent union: 


“Hours worked by nonexempt employees, except hours 
worked on Sunday, in excess of eight hours in any day or 
forty hours per week, will be paid at an overtime rate of 
one and one-half times the employee’s average earned 
hourly rate. 

“Hours worked by nonexempt employees on Sunday 
after forty straight-time hours (including involuntary ab- 
sences) have been worked in the week will be paid at an 
overtime rate of twice the employee’s average earned 
hourly rate. 

“Hours worked on observed holidays by nonexempt 
employees will be paid at an overtime rate of one and one- 
half times the employee’s average earned hourly rate. 
Such payment is in addition to the employee’s salary. 

“The earned rate for overtime purposes will consist of 
straight-time earnings, including base rate, night-turn 
bonus, group leader remuneration, and incentive pay- 
ments.” 


Extra Nonexempt Overtime Rate 


A nonexempt overtime rate in excess of the legally 
required rate is provided by the contract of a nation- 
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wide company with an independent electrical union: 


“All work done at the.direction of the supervisor in 
excess of eight hours per day or forty hours per week, all 
work done before the commencement of and after the end 
of the employee’s regular working hours, and all work 
done on Saturdays, Sundays, or any of the holidays recog- 
nized herein, shall constitute overtime and shall be paid 
for at the following overtime rates: 


“(a) All work done at the direction of the supervisor 
by any employee before the commencement of such em- 
ployee’s regular working hours shall be paid for at not less 
than one and one-half times the regular straight-time rate. 
All work done at the direction of the supervisor by any 
employee after the end of such employee’s regular work- 
ing hours, on days when such employee has been ordered 
by the employer to report after the commencement of 
such employee’s regular workday, shall be paid for at not 
less than one and one-half times the regular straight-time 
rate. 

“(b) The first two hours of overtime worked in excess 
of eight hours in any one day shall be paid for at not less 
than one and one-half times the regular straight-time rate. 
All overtime work after the first two hours of overtime 
shall be paid for at twice the regular straight-time rate. 

“(c) When overtime is worked in excess of two hours 
in any one day, the employee working such overtime shall 
be allowed twenty-four minutes for supper with pay at the 
rate of time and one-half except on Saturdays, Sundays or 
holidays, when the minimum overtime rate for such days 
shall apply. 

“(d) All work done on Saturdays by any employee 
during such employee’s normal working hours shall be 
paid for at one and one-half times the regular straight- 
time rate. Any work in excess of eight hours on Saturday 
or before or after the employee’s working hours shall be 
paid for at double the regular straight-time rate. 

“(e) All work done on Sundays shall be paid for at 
double the regular straight-time rate.” 


Provisions Governing Exempt Employees 


Provisions governing employees exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the two federal laws vary 
greatly. The engineering contracts usually provide 
that such employees will not receive overtime pay- 
ment for work they do of their own volition after 
hours. In the clause below, taken from an eastern com- 
pany’s contract with a unit of the Engineers and 
Scientists of America, this is termed “nondirected 
overtime.” If exempt engineering employees are “di- 
rected” to work overtime, most of the contracts pro- 
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vide that they are to receive overtime. This is also 
provided in the following clause: 


“Exempt employees are expected to work additional 
time over and above the regular workday or workweek at 
their own discretion and of their own choice, without their 
being directed to do so by the employer. Such work shall 
be termed ‘nondirected overtime’ and the employee shall 
not be compensated therefor, nor receive credit toward 
the forty hours which must be worked before an employee 
becomes eligible for overtime payments. On the other 
hand, the salary of such employees shall not be reduced 
for that part of the workweek for which prior approval 
has been secured from proper authority for the absence 
from work of less than a week. 


“Overtime Compensation—Exempt Employees: When 
the employer directs exempt employees to work over- 
| time in excess of the regular workday or regular work- 
week, employees so directed are expected to work such 
overtime, hereinafter termed ‘directed overtime,’ and shall 

be paid for such directed overtime. .. .” 


Cut-off Points for Time and One-Half 


For “directed overtime,” time and one-half is gen- 
erally provided for exempt engineering employees 
receiving salaries up to a predetermined level. Beyond 
that salary level, time and one-half is not paid. Under 
an eastern company’s contract with an independent 
union this level is fixed at $500 a month. If an em- 
ployee’s base monthly salary is over $500 for a 
schedule of forty hours per week, he receives a set 
allowance for each scheduled hour over forty. If he 
is a weekly paid employee, he receives $4.35 for each 
such hour worked in any one week. If the employee 
is paid by the month, he receives an additional $18.75 
_ per month to cover each additional weekly scheduled 
hour worked during that month. For instance, an 
_ employee whose base salary is $500 and who works a 
regular forty-two hour week for a month gets a salary 
of $537.50 for that month. 

The provision setting up this procedure reads as 
follows: 


Pay for Scheduled 
Overtime Over 
Forty Hours per Week 


“Base Salary Rates 
for Forty Hours 


_ “Up to and including $500 per 
month ($115 per week) 


_ Over $500 per month (over 
$115 per week) 


Time and one-half 


$18.75 [per month] per sched- 
uled hour ($4.35 per scheduled 
hour for weekly paid employ- 
f ees) with a maximum payment 
* of $1,250 per month ($288 per 
a i week) less 50% of the differ- 
ence between the monthly rate 
and $1,250 (or the weekly rate 
' and $288)” 


chee 


WSliding Scale for Overtime 


The cut-off point for straight-time-and-one-half 

overtime for exempt engineers is fixed at $542 a month 
under a western company’s contract with an inde- 
4 pendent engineering association. Above that point the 
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overtime rate decreases on a sliding scale to a cut-off 
point of $1,277 a month base salary. This clause reads: 


“a, Employees whose base monthly salaries are $542 
or less shall receive 3.75% [of base weekly salary] (time 
and one-half) for each scheduled hour in excess of forty. 

“b, Employees whose base monthly salaries are from 
$543 to $1,106, inclusive, shall receive 2.5% [of base 
weekly salary] (straight time) plus $6.77 per month for 
each such scheduled hours. 

“c, Employees whose base monthly salaries exceed 
$1,106 shall receive additional compensation on a descend- 


ing scale in accordance with the attached schedule: 
“Extended Workweek Compensation 
Schedule for Employees Whose Base 
Monthly Salary Rates Exceed $1,106 


Extended Workweek Hours 


Base Monthly 


Salary Rate 44 45 48 52 

$1,107-1,127 $126 $158 $252 $378 
1,128-1,145 112 140 224 336 
1,146-1,164 98 123 196 294 
1,165-1,182 84 105 168 252 
1,183-1,201 70 88 140 210 
1,202-1,221 56 70 112 168 
1,222-1,239 42 53 84 126 
1,240-1,258 28 35 56 84 
1,259-1,276 14 18 28 42 
1,277 and up 0 0 0 0” 


Overtime Fixed by Salary Brackets 


A cut-off point of $540 for time and one-half over- 
time is fixed by a nationwide company’s contract with 
an independent engineering union. This contract es- 
tablishes its various categories of overtime payments 
according to salary brackets: 


“Pay for authorized overtime shall be computed at the 
following rates and as provided in the tables below: 

“(A) Hourly equivalent of employee’s standard rate. 

“(B) One and one-half times hourly equivalent of em- 
ployee’s standard rate. 

“(C) One and one-half times hourly equivalent of $535 
per month. 

“(D) Twice the hourly equivalent of employee’s stand- 
ard rate. 

“(E) Twice the hourly equivalent of $535 per month. 


“Standard Rates 


All weekly; Monthly Monthly 

& monthly $540 but $805 but 

less than less than less than 
Overtime worked on: $540 $805 $1,350 


1. Monday to Friday inclusive 
(a) For hours in excess of stand- 
ard daily work schedule, but 
not in excess of 8 hours 


per day). yaork eats (A) (A) (A) 
(b) For hours in excess of 8 
hours! per day) .:0<)02.)s'0c)5.25 (B) (C) (A) 
2. Saturday 


(a) For hours in excess of stand- 
ard weekly work schedule, 
but not in excess of 40 hours 
per week at straight time .. (A) (A) (A) 
(b) For hours in excess of 40 
hours per week at straight 
ai Mes SRL ALES (B) (C) (A) 
MEE SINGSY (ene ek Ate OANRS, Wewiche (D) (E) (A) 
i Enenieed holidays 
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(a) Within employee’s standard 

daily and weekly work 

schedules ran dyeonebie nrc (D) (D) (D) 
(b) Outside employee’s standard 

daily or weekly work sched- 

LILES Lee eh ete eta eters (D) (E) (A) 


“In no event shall an employee whose rate is $540 to 
$1,345 inclusive per month receive for any month more 
than $1,350 including payment for overtime hours worked. 

“Standard hours on recognized holidays . . . and paid 
vacation days . . . falling within the employee’s standard 
weekly work schedule shall be credited as time worked in 
computing the forty hours per week at straight time.” 


Supper Money 


Supper money for nonexempt employees is provided 
by a nationwide company’s contract with an inde- 
pendent union. This contract specifically excludes 
exempt employees receiving overtime from such sup- 
per money. 


—Laber Press Highlights 


OLUME 1, No. 1 of the AFL-CIO News made 
Vv its appearance on December 10th as the official 
publication of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. It replaces The 
CIO News and the AFL News-Reporter, both of which 
have discontinued publication. The sixteen-page week- 
ly tabloid’s subscription price is $1.25 per year. It is 
published under the direction of Henry C. Fleisher, 
director of publications of the AFL-CIO, who for- 
merly edited The CIO News. 


CIO Finances and John L. Lewis 


Shortly before the merger convention, The CIO 
News published a final financial statement of the CIO 
which placed the CIO’s net worth at $2,141,362.42, as 
of September 30, 1955. This was a drop of $87,135 
from the net worth of the previous year. Total income 
for the year was $5,264,484.46, almost all of which 
came from dues. CIO expenses during the past year— 
as indicated by the drop in net worth—exceeded in- 
come and amounted to $5,351,619.46. 

Shortly after the statement was published, the 
United Mine Workers’ union, headed by John L. 
Lewis, requested that the CIO repay $1,665,000 “bor- 
rowed” from the UMW during the early organizing 
years of the CIO. The letter, addressed to Mr. James 
B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, and dated 
November 30, 1955, was published as follows in the 
UMW Journal: 


AFL-CIO Merger Sidelights 


“Nonexempt employees who are directed to work more 
than ten hours on any regular workday (or on any ‘make- 
up’ day scheduled in lieu thereof) will be reimbursed for 
supper and other expenses incurred up to a maximum of 
$3, provided, however, that employees (exempt employees) 
receiving overtime pay for a particular week will not 
be paid such expense money for overtime worked during 
that week. 

“Tf directed to work on days other than regular workdays 
(or on holidays) but exclusive of scheduled ‘make-up’ 
days, such employees should be reimbursed for meal and 
other expenses up to.a~maximum of $3 for one-half day 
or $6 per full day authorized, provided, however, that em- 
ployees (exempt employees) receiving overtime pay for a 
particular week will not be paid such expense money for 
overtime work during that week.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 


HermMine ZAGAT 
Division of Personnel Administration 


“Dear Sir and Brother: 


“The United Mine Workers of America extended serv- 
ices and cash totaling approximately $7,250,000 in the 
campaigns to organize the men and women into most of 
the national organizations affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

“This figure does not include $200,000 donated to Mr. 
Sidney Hillman for the conduct of the organizing drive 
in the textile industry, nor does it include cash loans of 
$601,000 furnished the Steelworkers’ organizing commit-, 
tee for the conduct of the ‘little steel strike’ which has 
been repaid in full. Neither does it include sundry dona- 
tions and loans to other struggling affiliates with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. One million six hundred 
eighty-five thousand dollars ($20,000 repaid, leaving a bal- 
ance of $1,665,000 still due) of this money was negotiated 
loans by the accredited, selected representatives of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations with the officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

“You are now in the process of liquidating the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. We believe that the 
millions of men and women who are the beneficiaries of 
the contributions the United Mine Workers of America 
have made, in order for them to enjoy equal opportunities. 
with the rest of the organized workers in America, will 
want to honor this valid loan before you dissolve your 
organization. 

“The international executive board of the United Mine 
Workers of America now in session this 30th day of No- 
vember, 1955, has authorized me to ask that this stipu- 
lated indebtedness be presented to your forthcoming con- 
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vention with the belief that the delegates will authorize 
its liquidation. 
“In behalf of the international executive board. 
Sincerely yours, 


Joun Owens, 
Secretary-Treasurer” 


The CIO’s reply, addressed to Mr. John L. Lewis, 
President, United Mine Workers of America, and also 
dated November 30, 1955, was published in The CIO 
News as follows: 


“Dear Sir and Brother: 


“This will acknowledge the letter of November 30, 
handed to me by your special courier—exactly on sched- 
ule, as your public relations representative, David Char- 
nay, had advised me it would. 

“The letter is in error. Among the many reasons are 
these: 

“1. The CIO is not being ‘liquidated.’ 

“9. The CIO owes you no money. 

“You have achieved the momentary ripple of publicity 
which you sought to relieve the boredom of your isolation 
from the democratic labor movement. 

“As the president of the second largest bank in Wash- 
ington can tell you, this publicity is worth easily 
$1,665,000. 

Fraternally yours, 


JaMeEs B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


“PS. I trust that you enjoy reading the CIO’s book on 
twenty years of CIO’s constructive achievements, which 
I have sent to you by your own courier.” 


UAW-AFL Resists Absorption 


The United Automobile Workers, AFL, came to the 
merger convention pledged to back the merger but 
set against any absorption or amalgamation of its 
union with the UAW-CIO. According to the AFL 
Auto Worker, the UAW-AFL convention in Novem- 
ber had featured an attempt by some factions in the 
union to pave the way for amalgamation. But in re- 
electing the incumbent slate of officers for a four-year 
term, the UAW-AFL convention defeated those in 
favor of such action. 


_NMU Out of Maritime Department 


The bid by Joseph Curran, president of the CIO’s 
National Maritime Union, to meet with AFL mari- 
time unions for the purpose of ironing out problems 
was flatly rejected by Harry Lundeberg, head of the 
AFL’s Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, according to the 
West Coast Sailors. Mr. Lundeberg headed the mari- 
time department of the AFL and continues to head 
the department in the AFL-CIO. The NMU remains 
outside the maritime department despite the merger. 

But, prompted by the merger, several other old 
rifts have been closed. The jurisdictional fight between 
the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the AFL 
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Retail Clerks which went back to the early 1900’s was 
settled. It involved the status of meat cutters in 
retail stores. According to Labor’s Daily (Typograph- 
ical Union, AFL) the two unions have agreed that 
all employees of the meat department in a retail store 
are under the Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ jurisdic- 
tion; and all other employees are potential Retail 
Clerk union members. 

The Meat Cutters and CIO Packinghouse Workers’ 
union also reached agreement and have set March as 
the tentative date for merger, according to the AFL- 
CIO News. The CIO unit claims 175,000 members; 
and the AFL union 350,000. The AFL-CIO News re- 
ports that the two unions have 110,000 members in 
the “big four” packing houses. 

And the Steelworkers and Teamsters have set up 
a liaison committee to adjust mutual problems, ac- 
cording to the AFL-CIO News. No such agreements 
exist, however, between the IUE and Teamsters. The 
IUE-CIO News reports that when the IUE com- 
plained to Mr. Beck about Teamsters crossing picket 
lines in the Ohio Westinghouse strike, Mr. Beck re- 
sponded, “It’s a local matter.” 


Steel Union Assets 


Net worth of the United Steelworkers of America rose 
$1.25 million during the six months ending June 30, 1955, 
reports Steel Labor. The steel union’s financial statement 
shows total assets of $19,497,991.02, of which more than $12 
million are in “investment securities.” USA’s liabilities 
amounted to $631,808.89. Income of the steel union was 
$9,111,505.77 for the first six months of 1955. Of this, ex- 
penses took $7,871,762.59. Steel Labor claims approximately 
2,700 locals with 1,200,000 members now make up the total 
membership of the Steelworkers. 


AFL Total Benefits Exceed $100 Million 


During 1954, AFL unions paid out a total of $111,554,250 
in benefits and services, according to the Lansing Industrial 
News (AFL, Michigan). The largest category, $29,752,615, 
went to members for old-age benefits. Other benefits listed 
by the AFL executive council were for death, sickness, un- 
employment, disability and other miscellaneous reasons. 


Upholsterers Set Pension Deadline 


By July 1, 1956, all contracts of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union must include the UIU’s national pension plan 
or they will not receive the international union’s approval, 
reports the UIU Journal. At present, the UIU Journal states 
that 1,155 employers with 19,438 employees have accepted 
the pension program. The total declared membership of the 
UIU is 54,000. The Upholsterers’ pension plan was formu- 
lated July 1, 1953. It is administered by a union-management 
board of governors with UIU President Sal B. Hoffman as 
nonvoting chairman of the board. 

Haroip StTrecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


GE's Major Medical Program 


As part of the recent revision in its employee bene- 
fit program, General Electric installed a major medical 
plan which allows employees to choose between two 
different methods of protection for major medical ex- 
penses. The plan is contributory and covers depend- 
ents as well as employees. 

To date, 95.7% of the employees insured under the 
revised plan have chosen the “comprehensive” medi- 
cal benefits which completely displace the basic hos- 
pital- and surgical-expense plan. The comprehensive 
plan is split into two parts, depending on the type of 
medical expenses involved. Type “A” expenses—such 
as hospital room and board, surgical expenses and 
xX rays—are paid as follows: the employee pays the 
first $25; the plan pays the next $225; and the remain- 
ing bill is split, with 15% paid by the employee and 
85% by the plan. Type “B” expenses—such as doctor, 
nurse and drug bills—are handled by the employee 
paying the first $50 and splitting the remaining bill 
on a 25%-75% basis. The two deductibles of $25 and 
$50 are applied only once each calendar year. How- 
ever, no individual pays more than $50 as a deductible 
any year, because the $25 type “A” deductible can be 
included as part of the $50 type “B” deductible. There 
is a yearly maximum of $7,500 for each individual and 
a lifetime maximum of $15,000 which the plan will 
pay for the combined type “A” and type “B” expenses. 

The other method of covering major medical ex- 
penses is known as the “basic and extended medical 
expense plan.” This plan, too, is split in two parts. 
One part involves expenses covered by.a “basic” hos- 
pital-surgical plan (essentially type “A” expenses) ; 
the other involves expenses not covered by the basic 
plan (essentially type “B” expenses). For expenses 
covered by the basic plan, when the bill exceeds the 
plan’s stipulated ceiling, the employee must pay the 
next $100 of expenses. But any expenses beyond this 
are split, with 25% paid by the employee and 75% 
paid by the plan. For expenses not covered by the 
basic plan, the employee pays the first $100 and 25% 
of the remaining bill. But regardless of the type of ex- 
pense, the employee pays only $100 as a deductible 
in any calendar year. For each individual there is a 
yearly maximum of $5,000 and a lifetime maximum 
of $10,000 which the plan will pay. 

The cost to the employee for the entire insurance 
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package, including life-insurance and disability bene- 
fits as well as major medical protection, is 0.9% of 
annual earnings for individual protection and 2% of 
yearly pay up to $5,000 for each dependent’s protec- 
tion. 


New Development in Pooled Pension Funds 


The announcement by the Manufacturers Trust 
Company that the Treasury Department has ap- 
proved its “group trust” program for tax exemption 
under Section 501 (a) of the Revenue Code adds a 
new dimension to “commingling” the pension funds 
of a group of companies for investment purposes. 

Under the group trust arrangement of Manufac- 
turers Trust, a company with a qualified pension or 
profit-sharing plan sets up a “participating trust,” 
with Manufacturers Trust as trustee. Manufacturers 
Trust then pools the funds of any number of partici- 
pating trusts by transferring the individual trust 
funds to a group trust. The Treasury Department 
has held that the earnings of this group trust fund 
can qualify for tax exemption under Section 501 (a) 
of the Revenue Code. 

This ruling is especially important to a small com- 
pany, of course. By pooling its funds with those of 
other companies, the small company obtains the ad- 
vantages inherent in large trust funds. Administra-_ 
tive and investment costs are smaller. And most im- ’ 
portant, large trust funds usually have better earnings 
than small ones because of the ability to diversify 
investments. To these advantages, the Treasury has 
now added the further advantage of tax exemption 
for the earnings of the commingled fund. 

Previously, only two types of commingled fund 
arrangement were clearly tax exempt: the negotiated, 
multiple-employer plan and the correspondent bank 
plan. However, the negotiated, multiple-employer 
plan is essentially a single pension plan for a number 
of companies rather than the pooling of pension money 
of a number of distinct plans. The second type of 
plan—which a number of large banks have for their - 
correspondent banks—is much closer to the group 
trust arrangement. However, there is a working re- 
lationship among the banks that pool funds. But 
under the group trust there needs to be no obvious 
yelsvopaaly among the companies that pool their 
unds. 
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Manufacturers Trust predicts that “the availability 
of this type of group trust will increase appreciably 
the number of small companies with pension plans.” 


Philip Morris Profit Sharing 


On January 1, Philip Morris, Inc. installed a de- 
ferred profit-sharing plan which covers seasonal em- 
ployees as well as regular full-time employees. To be 
a participant in the profit-sharing fund an employee 
needs twenty-four months of service, consecutive or 
otherwise. 

The company’s yearly contribution is the smaller of 
(1) 15% of the total compensation of the participants 
in the fund or (2) 3% of yearly earnings prior to 
federal income tax deduction. 

If employment is terminated because of death, the 
beneficiary receives the current value of the former 
employee’s share of the fund in a lump sum. If em- 
ployment is terminated for any other reason, includ- 
ing retirement, distribution is made, at the sole dis- 
cretion of a committee, in one of three ways: (1) a 
lump sum; (2) monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual payments not to extend over more than fifteen 
years; or (3) purchase of an annuity contract which 
may or may not be delivered to the employee. 


Texaco Savings Plan 


The Texas Company changed its employee savings 
plan on January 1 to allow payroll deductions as high 
as 6% of basic salary instead of the previous 5% 
maximum. The company continues to contibute 50 
cents for each dollar an employee saves. 

Currently, about 85% of eligible employees partici- 
pate in the savings plan. Since it was established in 
_ July, 1952, employee and company contributions, plus 
earnings, have totaled $37 million. Amounts paid out 
have reduced this total to $34.5 million. Fifty-three 
per cent of this amount is invested in company stock; 
35% is in government bonds; $1 million is in invest- 
ment company shares, and $3 million is in cash. 

An employee or his beneficiary receives the entire 
amount in his account at death or retirement or, if he 
has been in the plan for five years, at termination of 
employment for any other reason. 

An employee who terminates his employment (ex- 
cept for death or retirement) prior to five years in the 
plan receives the larger of the following: (a) his own 
contributions plus all interest, dividends or forfeitures 
credited to the account or (b) the value of his account 
minus company contributions. 

Provision also is made for withdrawals from the 
plan, under certain conditions, by an employee who 
remains in company service. 


Haruanp Fox 


Division of Personnel Administration 
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Management Bookshelf 


Management of Expanding Enterprises—The swift growth 
of many industrial enterprises during the past decade has 
emphasized the critical problems that management must 
face in holding and improving its competitive position 
once the company expands beyond a certain size. This in- 
vestigation of the key issues faced by such a company in 
achieving uninterrupted growth is the report of a round 
table in which leading business executives and manage- 
ment consultants participated. By William H. Newman 
and James P. Logan, Columbia University Press, New 
York, New York, 1955, 125 pp. $2.75. 


New Horizons in Color—A book explaining the use of color 
in architecture and decoration, it includes over 150 illustra- 
tions, six in full color, and two pages of color samples. The 
author gives suggestions and specifications for the use of 
color and analyzes the physical, psychological and esthetic 
aspects of it. Lessened eyestrain and fatigue, lower acci- 
dent rates and increased work capacity are cited as bene- 
fits resulting from the correct use of color. By Faber Bir- 
ren, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, New 
York, 1955, 200 pp. $10. 


Industrial Recreation—A Guide to its Organization and 
Administration—Beginning with principles that are rec- 
ommended as bases for programs of industrial recreation, 
the author proceeds to planning and initiating a program, 
description of possible activities and details of their ad- 
ministration. Financing and evaluation are also consid- 
ered. This is an all-round discussion that encompasses the 
findings of several surveys. By Jackson M. Anderson, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, New York, 
1955, 804 pp. $5. 


What Makes an Executive?—A report on a round table on 
one of the critical problems facing management today— 
identifying and developing people with the ability to man- 
age. The discussions, in which prominent representatives 
from business, government, science, psychiatry and the 
church participated, reflect the first-hand experience of 
men who have been confronted with the problem of select- 
ing, developing and utilizing executives. Their conclusions 
are by no means definitive, but they are stimulating and 
varied, and offer several ideas for further investigation and 
discussion. Eli Ginzberg, Chairman, Columbia University 
Press, New York, New York, 1955, 179 pp. $3.50. 


The Human Element in Industrial Accident Prevention—This 
book contains summaries of more than a hundred studies 
screened from nearly one thousand references to safety 
that appeared in various journals, text books and periodi- 
cals. The primary criterion for selection was a direct per- 
tinence to industrial safety. Personnal and safety special- 
ists may find considerable practical information in this 
volume. By John C. Larson, Research Associate, Center 
for Safety Education, Division of General Education, New 
York University, New York City, 1955, 114 pp. $2. 
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AFL-CIO Merger 


(Continued from page 15) 


5. Designate a delegate to the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion. 

6. Direct the affairs of the department between 
conventions. 


Meetings of the IUD executive board, the constitu- 
tion says, shall be called by the president at least three 
times a year. For these meetings, a majority of the 
members will “constitute a quorum for carrying on the 
business of the board.” 


Purposes of the Department 


The purposes of the industrial union department as 
spelled out in its constitution are: 

1. To promote industrial unionism within the 
AFL-CIO. 

2. “To aid and assist affiliates in securing im- 
proved wages, hours and working conditions 
through collective bargaining. .. .” 

3. To engage in both federal and state legislative 
activity with respect to matters of interest to indus- 
trial unions. 

4. To engage in research, legal, publishing and 
public relations activities. 


5. To administer the CIO organizational disputes 
agreement.+ 

6. “To encourage all workers, without regard to 
race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry, to 
share equally in the full benefits of union organiza- 
tion in affiliated unions.” 

7%. To protect the IUD from “all corrupt influ- 
ences and from the undermining efforts of com- 
munist agencies.” 


Finances of IUD 


The per capita tax to be paid the industrial union 
department is 2 cents per member per month. With a 
membership of 7,157,120, the department would se- 
cure some $1.7 million in revenue a year. 

The AFL-CIO merger agreement also provides that 
the industrial union department “shall succeed to 
the balance of the assets of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, after all its liabilities, both accrued 
and potential, have been provided for.” For the year 
ending September 30, 1955, the CIO had a net worth 
of $2,228,495.42. Of this total, $1,238,536 was turned 
over to the AFL-CIO, leaving approximately $1 mil- 
lion as the initial fund for the new industrial union 
department. 


NEW ORGANIZING DRIVE? 


A new organizing drive was pledged by the AFL- 
CIO. Chief targets are the white collar workers, the 


1¥For the text, see “Handbook of Union Government, Structure 
and Procedures,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 150, p. 115. 


Makeup of the Industrial Union Department 


The constitution of the new AFL-CIO federation 
establishes a “department of industrial organizations 
to be known as the Industrial Union Department.” 
This new department had its first meeting on Wednes- 
day, December 7. Joining the new department at that 
time were sixty-six unions representing 7,157,120 in- 
dustrially unionized workers. Thirty-one CIO unions 
brought in a total membership of 4,528,144. To the 
surprise of many, thirty-five AFL unions joined the 
new department. And they brought in a total of 
2,628,976 industrially unionized members. 

The AFL-CIO constitution states that “an organiza- 
tion affiliated with one or more departments shall pay 
a per capita tax to each such department on the num- 
ber of members whose occupation comes under such 
department.” Therefore, many unions, especially those 
from the AFL, did not come into the IUD with their 
full membership. For example, the 50,000-member 
Office Employees International Union brought only 
3,000 of its members—those who are industrially organ- 
ized—into the IUD. On the other hand, the Teamsters 
wanted all their 1,400,000 members represented on the 
IUD. However, they were turned down in this request 
because the bulk of their membership is organized on 


a craft basis. The Teamsters were allowed IUD repre- 
sentation on only 400,000 members. However, there are 
five former CIO unions in the IUD which are, in real- 
ity, craft unions. These five organizations have full 
representation for all members—providing the per 
capita tax is paid on them. These unions, which only 
take in workers who follow one specialized trade, are 
the Amalgamated Lithographers, Marine Engineers, 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists, American Radio Asso- 
ciation (marine radio officers) and the Transport 
Service Employees (railroad porters). Total IUD 
membership for’ these unions is 46,146. 

The unions in the IUD and the number of indus- 
trially organized members they have brought into the 
new department are as follows: 


Members 


Former CIO Unions Represented 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America .... 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of 
America 


1,350,000 


(box continued on next page) 
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International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 


NIOSH ESE RS “Sah de stk Se ae ee eae 45,000 
National Association of Broadcast Employ- 

CES ATIC. VECHNICIATIS’ .c...:.<..s106cesecseeesesceoseeeees 3,698 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 

TER, 0 A 6 od CO 210,000 
Communications Workers of America ...... 249,043 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 

and Machine Workers ................c00c00008 301,000 
United Furniture Workers of America ........ 45,000 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers of 

ONOEERPATHIOTICA ) ..tekccrsiet an icantteateonsctasvatecene 40,937 
Government and Civic Employees Organ- 

ZANE RG OMUTITE LOE che sorcterveaceetdacesttiesSeceocenscets 27,316 
Insurance Workers of America .................... 8,734 
Leather Workers International Union ...... 8,000 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America .. 30,000 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial As- 

BOCIAMOT fe ON ec pare Te DS 8,563 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 

ing Workers of America, ...............:0000006 26,955 
National Maritime Union of America ........ 40,000 
Mechanics Educational Society of America 48,989 
American Newspaper Guild .................0005 21,252 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 

PUTS AL UITUIOTN soso eo su cas ec aasvleesazease causes secaees 160,240 
United Packinghouse Workers .................... 117,535 
United Paperworkers of America ................ 40,002 
American Radio Association ...........:::c0000 1,580 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 

Workers of America ....0....cccccccccseeceseeeees 163,277 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 

LORPEGSey ORE SS eR BR 97,034 
United Shoe Workers of America ................ 51,245 
United Steelworkers of America. ................ 1,100,000 
United Stone and Allied Products Work- 

ESO Fe AITETICI oo c6 si ss5.0.tsaccatestsecscobecvacosevaetes 11,387 
Textile Workers Union of America .............. 202,500 
United Transport Service Employees of 

ENING Jy A ees ee ei a Bar 3,000 
Utility Workers Union of America .............. 52,854 
International Woodworkers of America .... 60,000 

Motalysl ClO! unions’... ek 4,528,144 
Members 
Former AFL Unions Represented 
International Association of Machinists .... 450,000 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

Joiners of America ..........ccccecccscesseceessrsceeees 350,000 

Office Employees International Union ...... 3,000 


United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and 


Ganda aerate tee s ce he Ft 50,000 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 

WY OTK erst eae te. Csestomr tle atl ook zal tess 275,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees & Bar- 

tenders International Union ............00..... 100,000 
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International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union of America .... 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of 
VMS aL y (0%: Yale Aa ahd Ri ett ty noe a 
Laundry Workers International Union ...... 
International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural and Ornamental Ironworkers .......... 
International Union of Operating En- 
PACES RUM Net heel oe RE ler ale haces Mia, 
United Textile Workers of America ............ 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asociation of the 
United States and Canada ................0065 
International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America ............ 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America ................0000 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Work- 
ers International Union ............0.00:c0008 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
ANGLE BETS) hee Nec aL Li aa 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers 
International Union. 55 i.e. ssscisssseacesace 
United Brick and Clay Workers of America 
Coopers International Union of North 
WAITIONI CA eto, coe See Se tak 
International Chemical Workers Union ...... 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees ............0..:ccccceeces 
International Union of Doll and Toy Work- 
ers of the United States and Canada .... 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. ............0cc0c0000+ 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Can- 
ROA Mare aes Pe ee Meee 2s MM Lhe Ie, 


CODUCETSH UR. eos, ce As AO 
International Association of Marble, Slate 
and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and Saw- 
yers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers 
and Terrazzo Helpers ...............:cc0cccees 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North 
AIM ETICA hat Ue Cony Wie ah a cneus Maem! 
International Molders and Foundry Union 


of NorthAmerica? 25 hace nck 


PROUGETS ats wale ane MIO Dke tele MeL a. 
Retail Clerks International Association. .... 
National Agricultural Workers Union ........ 
American Federation of Technical En- 

PINCORS MEE eee Sk nn eee ag han ee 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 

Workmen of North America .................... 


60,000 
400,000 
25,000 
55,000 


52,000 
48,730 


46,979 
40,000 
35,000 


35,000 


30,000 


25,528 
23,423 


2,000 
77,000 


30,000 
15,000 


12,000 


5,000 


5,000 


1,500 
50,616 


66,000 
28,000 


26,000 
100,000 
4,200 


2,000 
100,000 


2,628,976 
7,157,120 
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petroleum and chemical industries and the retail dis- 
tribution field. The AFL and CIO organizing staffs, 
after uniting as the AFL-CIO department of organiza- 
tion, will be thrown into the effort. John Livingston, a 
vice-president of the Automobile Workers, formerly 
CIO, is the head of the new department. And many 
former CIO unions, including the Automobile Work- 
ers and Steelworkers, have pledged an extra $1 per 
member to finance new efforts to organize the unor- 
ganized. 

A wish to repeat the massive unionization drives 
of the Thirties and early Forties ran like a refrain 
through the first AFL-CIO convention. But outside 
of the AFL unions in the ready-made clothing indus- 
try, organizing impetus seemed to come mostly from 
former CIO unions. And, as already stated, it was 
these unions that pledged the money to finance the 
new drive. To bring in AFL support, the convention 
set up an organizing fund-raising committee. Walter 
Reuther spoke strongly in favor of heavy contribu- 
tions to this fund, and he especially emphasized the 
white collar field. The motion to set up the organiz- 
ing fund-raising committee was carried unanimously. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES FOR LABOR 


The AFL-CIO merger agreement provides that “the 
merged federation shall constitutionally affirm its de- 


Incentive Pay Plans 
(Continued from page 5) 


2. Department repair and maintenance budget vs. actual 
repairs and maintenance. 

3. Department scrap budget vs. actual scrap. 

4. Department all other controllable expense budget vs. 
all other actual controllable expense. 

5. Division portion of service division budget distribution 
vs. actual division portion of service division distribution. 


The division total standard-budget is divided by 
the actual division total to produce a percentage of 
division effectiveness. This monthly percentage is com- 
pared to a predetermined published percentage, and 
points above quota are credited toward bonus earn- 
ings. Each plant or division will have its own percent- 
age quota. Bonus earnings are computed on the basis 
of the division’s three-month moving average, and pay- 
ments are made in the month immediately following 
the three-month period in which the bonus is earned. 


termination to protect the American trade union 
movement from any and all corrupt influences and 
from the undermining efforts of communist agencies.” 

In his talk before the CIO’s premerger convention, 
Walter Reuther struck out strongly against unethical 
practices in labor unions. He said that no one has a 
right to union leadership “if he is either a communist 
or a crook.” Mr. Reuther received his greatest ap- 
plause when he said that “making a fast buck” was 
not the standard for a good union leader. Many of 
the delegates shouted out the name of the man he was 
referring to. 

The AFL-CIO convention strongly condemned 
racketeers in the labor movement. Moreover, a special 
watchdog ethical practices committee was set up to 
weed out racketeering elements in labor unions, Head- 
ing the committee is A. J. Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists. Other mem- 
bers are Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, and Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Grorce H. Haas 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Any errors in computation or payment are corrected 
within one month of payment. 

For each percentage point above quota, 1% is added 
to the job-grade base in which the supervisor is classi- 
fied. For example, a 70% quota with an 88% actual 
for three months will pay 18% of his job-grade base 


Beye 


Large precision instruments company—To qualify for 
participation in the supervisory bonus plan, a super- 
visor’s performance must be mathematically measur- 
able and his status must be at least that of line super- 
visor, but not higher than department head. Also, 
the supervisor’s department must have been in oper- 
ation for at least six months. And for each quarter 
thereafter it must meet the following minimum sched- 
ule of performance: manufacturing, 85%; assembly, at 
least 507% of the expected full schedule for major de- 
signs produced in the department. 

Methods of computing the bonus differ for depart- 
ment heads, line supervisors, codepartment heads and 
second-shift supervisors. The line supervisor earns 
bonus points based upon the performance of his de- 
partment. His bonus equals hourly base pay times 
net total points. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


The bonus is computed on the basis of six factors, 
each of which has a maximum point value: 


Factor Top Point Value 
Production efficiency on rated jobs ..................5 30 
BREST ME tc Vid 2h ads ccs cbs hcknss hanna acinese 20 
Budget 
PERCE HMA SOT neste tn tases ics Woocsetsosebcesseseqesseatse 10 
SUE SNS Lhe tS a ne a 10 
Spoilage (scrap, rework & reinspection) ........ 35 
Methods improvement resulting in 
RARE MELE ANIC IIOH Ufc he scbeiaeonsaeeteccvsnsnsebecsdoeds 15 
BESTE KOR FOE een 28a ss ac ccncecse sos ssed cotddovcuesceeees 5 
COLUELRIP: [ivoniace eid Soe eee 5 
ICES 0 ook ct 2 ee 130 


The factors are considered individually and the 
point values for each are computed by a separate 
mathematical formula. For instance, the point value 
for production efficiency on rated jobs is computed 
as follows: 


“An expected production efficiency on rated jobs will 
be established for each department by the supervision 
bonus coordinator. This goal will be applicable for the 
entire year. Maximum points allowed are 30. Minimum is 
a penalty of —5. 

“The goal will be established for each department on the 
basis of the following two factors: 

“1. Departmental per cent efficiency for the preceding 

year. 

“9. Average per cent efficiency of all departments par- 

ticipating in the bonus for the preceding year. 

“In computing point values, the actual production effi- 
ciency on rated jobs minus the expected production effi- 
ciency on rated jobs times one-quarter point, times the 
number of employees will equal the total earned points. 
For each 1% improvement in efficiency, one-quarter point 
will be awarded. 

“Tf the expected efficiency is not met, one-eighth of one 
point will be subtracted for each 1% drop in efficiency. 

“Assuming that the minimum acceptable direct labor 
efficiency for a department had been established at 125% 
and the direct labor efficiency for the quarter was 128% 
and the number of employees in the department was 
thirty, the points earned for this factor will be computed 
as follows: 

“Actual production efficiency on rated jobs minus ex- 
pected production efficiency on rated jobs 

“One-quarter point times number of employees equals 
earned points. (128% — 125%) 14 x 30 = 22.5 points.” 


This bonus is computed on the basis of quarterly 
performance and is a percentage of the quarterly 
earnings of each supervisor—not to exceed 25% (130 
points). The value of bonus points is related to the 
supervisor’s salary and is equivalent to one hour’s pay 
for each point earned. No reduction is made in base 
salary if net points developed are a minus figure. 


Participation—Office and Factory 


In companies that pay a Christmas or year-end 
bonus, supervisors usually participate as a group— 
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the same or an equitable bonus going to those in the 
office as well as those in the plant. And this policy 
also applies in the case of formal profit-sharing plans, 
which usually include supervisors as members of the 
management or salary group. In the case of incentive 
bonus plans, however, participation is usually restrict- 
ed to factory supervisors. This may be due to the fact 
that incentive plans are more common for hourly non- 
exempt factory personnel than they are for rank-and- 
file office personnel or because more satisfactory meth- 
ods of performance measurement exist for factory 
operations than office operations. 

In comparatively rare situations, however, a com- 
pany may adapt its incentive bonus plan for factory 
supervisors to cover those in the office. Or it may set 
up a separate incentive plan designed exclusively for 
its office supervisors. 

A food company that was surveyed, for instance, 
follows the latter procedure. It gives its supervisors 
having direct supervision over personnel in production 
or maintenance departments a weekly cash bonus “if 
the efficiency of the department warrants it.” A num- 
ber of its office supervisors, on the other hand, partici- 
pate in one of several management incentive plans, no 
two of which are identical. “Incentive, for the most 
part, is on a percentage of yearly salary. The amount 
of incentive earned is based on an improvement in 
earnings over the earnings for a base period. The bonus 
is paid in cash at the end of the year.” 

Two of the companies in the survey operate under 
the “Scanlon plan” and allow their supervisors to par- 
ticipate in an over-all share-in-production efficiency 
bonus. In one case, both factory and office supervisors 
participate. In the other case, only factory supervisors 
participate in benefits. But a separate incentive prof- 
it-sharing plan for office supervisors rewards them for 
dollar savings through reduced costs. There is no 
ceiling on the amount payable, but neither is the 
bonus guaranteed. 


Individual Company Incentive Plans for Supervisors 


Brief descriptions of fifteen companies’ incentive 
plans for supervisors are described here. They are 
accompanied, in all but one instance, with a statement 
by a company representative as to what he feels the 
company gains from the plan. 


Chemical Companies 


Co. 1—First-line supervisors who regularly super- 
vise hourly employees on incentive are paid an incen- 
tive bonus based on the performance and the resulting 
cost savings of the hourly group supervised. Company 
gains are: 

“1. Higher productivity of hourly employees 

“2. Reduced costs 

“3. Maintenance of salary differential between first- 

line supervisory and hourly employees.” 
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Co. 2—Supervisors are eligible for cash bonuses in 
recognition of outstanding performances “above and 
beyond the call of duty. This would include special 
contributions such as a valuable invention, or a new 
and better way of conducting any facet of the business, 
etc.” Company gains are: 

“Increased incentive for supervisors to think 

about the broad aspects of their job and ways to im- 

prove methods.” 


Co. 3—Cost and quality-control plan in each de- 
partment. Supervisor is paid up to 25% of base salary 
for exceptional performance measured against ideal 
costs and quality. Company gain: 

“Better management of departments.” 


Machinery and Transportation Equipment 


Co. 1—Pays a monthly “risk bonus” in the found- 
ries, based on percentage of risk—that is ratio of good 
castings to bad castings—developed over a base pe- 
riod. All other departments have supervisors’ bonus 
that is based chiefly on rate of production per man- 
hour and this bonus is paid weekly. Company gain: 

“Improved morale, since hourly paid employees 
are, for the most part, on incentive.” 


Co. 2—Supervisors are paid an incentive bonus 
based on their capacity and the efficiency of the de- 
partment supervised. Company gain: 

“Serves as an incentive to obtain greater pro- 
duction in department supervised.” 


Co. 3—Supervisors are paid a monthly incentive 
ranging up to 20% of base salary. Bonus is based on 
operating results of supervisors’ departments as re- 
lated to controllable costs. Company gains: 

“Provides a basis for reviewing supervision’s 
operating results and establishing budgets in addi- 
tion to rewarding supervision for reduced costs.” 


Co. 4—Employees whose duties closely affect pro- 
duction receive a quarterly tonnage bonus based on 
a schedule of capacity output. For capacity output, 
individuals are placed in classes based on their pos- 
sible effect on production. These classes earn from 
10% to 35% of salary as a partial compensation 
for overtime work. Payments have varied from above 
to below capacity amount based on production vol- 
ume. Company gain: 

“Secures extra effort from supervisors to increase 
output and put in extra hours if necessary.” 


Co. 5—Foremen receive a daily production bonus 
based on production of freight cars. Number of cars 
produced over “line-up” (normal) determines amount 
of bonus. 


Metals and Metal Products 


Co. 1—Various bonuses and incentive plans in effect 
are usually based on departmental or unit perform- 


ance. Payments are determined on cost savings, time 
savings, quantity and quality of performance above 
established minimums. Company gains: 
“Increased production. Lower unit costs. Better 
morale and cooperation among employees.” 


Co. 2—Supervisors participate in a group bonus 
paid quarterly and based on the differential between 
the sales dollar and the manufacturing cost. Company 
gain: 

“Increased incentive to control manufacturing 
costs.” 


Co. 3—Selected key first-line supervisors participate 
in a financial incentive based on salary rate and cost 
performance of the unit supervised. Company gain: 


“Improved cost performance.” 


Co. 4—Bonus is paid on cost and production per- 
formance based on established formulas. Company 
gain: 

“Lower costs per unit produced.” 


Co. 5—First-line supervisors receive a monthly 
bonus, the gross amount of which is a percentage of 
the dollar value of shipments for the month above 
the break-even point. Each supervisor’s share in the 
“net pool” is determined by his labor grade. Company 
gain: 

“The bonus amount available each month can be 
determined to a great extent by the collective per- 
formance of first-line supervisors and their depart- 
ments. This gives them a continuous incentive to 
perform as efficiently as possible.” 


Precision Instruments Company 


An indirect premium based on the efficiency of each 
foreman’s department is paid weekly. It is computed 
by formulas based on actual production and direct and 
indirect costs which are compared to a budgeted stand- 
ard. Company gains: 

“Greater efficiency, improved production, higher 
earnings.” 


Textile Company 


Supervisors are paid a “management premium” 
which can run as high as 20% of base salary. The 
bonus is based on the efficiency of the department’s 
operations in terms of production costs. Company 
gain: 

“Increased supervisory interest in the results of 
the operation he is supervising, which encourages 
him to plan his work to obtain the most efficient as- 
signments, and also for him to aid deficient opera- 
tors to improve their individual performance. De- 
creased costs are the final advantage to the com- 
pany.” 

Joun O’Brien 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Consumer Prices Unchanged in November 


ONSUMER PRICES showed no change between 

mid-October and mid-November, 1955, accord- 

ing to Tue Conrrrence Boarn’s United States index. 

The all-items index remains at 100.7 (1953=100), 
its highest point in two years. 

The purchasing value of the November dollar con- 
tinued at the year’s low of 99.3 cents (1953 dollar= 
100 cents) which was 0.7 cent below its November, 
1954, value. 

Balancing movements among the components of the 
index were responsible for the unchanged all-items 
figure. A substantial advance of 1.6% in the transpor- 
tation index and a slight increase of 0.1% in housing 
costs were offset by an 0.6% decline in food and a 
0.1% decrease in apparel prices. 


Changes in the Components 


The food index dropped to 98.0, the lowest point 
since January, 1951. The drop in food prices over the 
month was mainly a result of continued declines in 
meat prices as supplies flooded the market. Beef was 
1.1% cheaper than in the previous month, while pork 
dropped 5.1%. The largest decrease was recorded by 
fresh pork, but pork products such as bacon, ham and 
picnics also followed the downward trend. These 
processed products are usually slower to react to price 
changes than fresh meats. Poultry prices took a dip 
of 4.5% over the month, while fish remained steady. 

Lesser decreases were recorded by the cereal and 
bakery products index (down 0.4%) as flour and rice 
were slightly cheaper. All other food categories record- 
ed modest increases. The dairy products and eggs index 
was up 0.3%, as milk, butter and cheese prices moved 
slightly higher. Vegetables and fruits also showed a 
0.3% increase. Fresh vegetables and canned fruits and 
vegetables rose even though potato prices were still 
moving down. Fresh fruits were down 0.9% as autumn 
crops appeared on the market. The “other food at 
home” group showed a fractional increase of 0.1% as 
higher prices for coffee and sugar were partly offset 
by slightly lower prices for tea and margarine. 

The fractional 0.1% advance in housing costs was a 
result of scattered increases in all parts of this index. 
Rent was up 0.1%; fuel, power and water rose 0.3%. 
Increases were recorded for solid and liquid fuels, 
while gas rates also advanced. Furnishings and equip- 
ment were up 0.2% and household supplies and serv- 
ices moved 0.1% higher. 
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Apparel costs were slightly lower this month as an 
0.3% decline in women’s clothing was almost balanced 
by advances in the cost of men’s apparel and ma- 
terials and services. 

The transportation index moved up substantially as 
the higher-priced 1956 cars appeared on the market. 
This increase, combined with slightly higher public 
transportation rates, resulted in a 1.6% advance for 
the transportation index. 

Sundries remained unchanged, as small advances in 
medical and personal care were cancelled out by small 
decreases in other parts of the index. Higher prices for 
television sets were more than offset by lower ones for 
sporting goods and movie admissions. 


Changes from a Year Ago 


Compared with a year ago, consumer prices were up 
0.7%. November was the third consecutive month in 
which prices were above the corresponding 1954 level. 
Increases were recorded by all the major components 
of the index with the exception of food, which was 
down 0.6% from a year ago. This was the result of 
a 3.2% decrease in the meat, fish and poultry index 
and a 4.5% drop in the “other food at home” group. 
Meat prices declined continuously during the year 
as record supplies combined with low feed costs to de- 
press price levels. The drop in the “other food at 
home” group reflected the retreat of coffee prices to 
more normal levels. Dairy products and eggs were 
up 3.3% as egg prices recovered from the previous 
year’s record low. Vegetables and fruits were 1.7% 
above November, 1954. Prices for both canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables inched up steadily during 
the year, while fresh fruits and vegetables also re- 
mained above 1954 levels. Cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts showed an 0.7% increase from a year ago. 

Housing costs rose 1.0% during the year reflecting 
substantial increases of 1.2% in rent, 2.2% in fuel, 
power and water and 1.0% in other household opera- 
tions. A lesser increase was recorded by the furnish- 
ings and equipment group which was up 0.2%. The 
advance in the fuel index mainly resulted from a 
3.4% increase in gas rates. 

Apparel was 0.3% higher as men’s clothing moved 
up 0.3% and materials and services 1.6%. Women’s 
apparel, on the other hand, was 0.2% lower. 

The transportation index showed the greatest ad- 
vance from a year ago; it was up 2.7%. This hefty 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in population 
1953 = 100 


FOOD HOUSING 


ALL eat Chel Fuel, Power, Water 
ITEMS Total Fish, Bakery ‘ood at ‘otal Rent El 
Poultry | Products Home Total Gas tri ral 
icity 
1954 May............. 100.4 100.4 100.0 103.1 i 6 112.3 100.8 104.0 101.2 104.3 100.9 
PUNE Se se cuales 100.3 100.3 99.5 103.0 4 hth 113.7 100.8 104.1 101.2 104.2 100.9 
Wl yee eet Ata 100.5 100.8 98.9 103.0 9 0 114.6 100.7 104.5 100.0 101.7 100.9 
AUBUSE Ne hes 100.4 100.3 98.0 103.3 4 3 114.6 100.7 104.7 100.0 101.4 101.1 
September........ 100.3 99.6 97.0 103.3 .0 9 112.9 100.8 104.8 100.2 101.4 101.0 
October... 005.2. 100.0 98.8 94.8 103.4 3 6 112.2 101.0 105.2 101.0 101.5 101.0 
November........ 100.0 98.6 94.7 103.7 6 4 110.6 101.0 105.3 100.7 101.5 101.0 
ecember......... 99.8 97.9 93.7 104.0 a?) a) 110.5 101.1 105.3 101.1 101.6 101.0 
Annual Average... 100.2 99.5 97.7 103.2 2 .0 110.7 100.9 104.3 101.1 102.7 100.7 
1955 January.......... 99.9 98.2 94.3 104.0 8 ae 110.2 101.2 105.5 102.7 104.8 100.9 
February......... 99.9 98.2 94.4 104.2 6 4 108.8 101.2 105.5 103.1 105.2 100.9 
March fi28.iaeakns 100.1 98.4 94.1 104.3 2 1 107.5 101.3 105.7 103.3 105.6 101.0 
PS prll wea cuabia hea. 100.1 98.3 94.3 104.3 0 arf 106.5 101.5 105.8 103.5 106.5 101.1 
May cee reitiecie 100.2 98.4 94.0 104.4 Pi i 105.7 101.4 105.8 102.9 106.5 101.1 
ATG ose seals wisee lave aves 100.2 98.3 94.6 104.4 6 i) 104.6 101.4 105.8 102.7 106.7 101.2 
July rh hers a 100.3 98.6 94.9 104.6 4 6 104.6 101.2 106.2 101.4 103.9 101.6 
AMIQUSE a yelgs teks ays) ols 100.3 98.2 94.5 104.7 a) Fal 104.7 101.5 106.2 101.8 104.2 101.7 
September........ 100.5 98.5 94.9 104.8 A 4 105.1 101.6 106.3 102.1 104.5 101.7 
October........-.. 100.7 98.6 94.0 104.8 4 ars 105.5 101.9 106.5 102.6 104.5 101.8 
November......... 100.7 98.0 91.7 104.4 aE 0 105.6 102.0 106.6 102.9 105.0 101.8 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL REBASED INDEXES 
pe ES eS aE (oe ER P i 
ook e; SUND: CHASING Purchasing 
Furnish- e Other a woh Men’s Women’s | T. ATION NEES bore) % ae Items aoe of All coor, 
A 0. * 
sateen | Bearld | Total | soparet | “Apparel poLian | Ganey, | taney, Gee 
Dollar 
TSS 4a yc We steno ss 98.8 100.5 99.2 99.6 99.0 99.4 100.9 99.6 182.3 54.9 114.3 
ARLEN eo icra cate oa 98.5 100.2 99.1 99.4 98.8 99.6 100.9 99.7 182.1 54.9 114.2 
Muaby Garde haieerseh 98.6 100.2 98.9 99.4 98.5 100.2 100.9 99.5 182.5 54.8 114.4 
AVBUSES Gare s clans. 98.5 100.3 99.0 99.4 98.6 100.4 101.0 99.6 182.3 54.9 114.3 
September........ 98.6 100.4 99.0 99.5 98.6 100.5 101.1 99.8 182.1 54,9 114.2 
October.......... 98.6 100.4 99.0 99.4 98.6 100.1 101.1 100.0 181.6 55.1 113.8 
November........ 98.7 100.5 99.0 99.4 98.6 100.2 101.2 100.0 181.6 55.1 113.8 
December........ 98.6 100.5 98.9 99.3 98.5 99.9 101.3 100.2 181.2 55.2 113.6 
Annual Average... 98.9 100.3 99.2 99.5 98.9 100.1 101.0 99.8 182.0 54.9 114.1 
1955 January.......... 98.3 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.3 100.0 101.3 100.1 181.5 55.1 113.7 
February......... 98.0 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.2 100.1 101.3 100.1 181.5 55.1 113.8 
Ma reds oie sie ovgates 98.1 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.3 101.3 100.0 181.7 55.0 113.9 
Aprils eric nvcitsts 98.3 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.2 101.5 99.9 181.8 55.0 113.9 
BYamreets res ae 98.2 100.8 98.8 99.2 98.3 100.4 101.6 99.8 181.9 55.0 114.0 
Pune sss oe 98.2 100.6 98.8 99.2 98,2 101.3 101.8 99.8 182.1 54.9 114.1 
AAT A pelea Hee seat cate 98.0 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.2 100.5 102.1 99.7 182.1 54.9 114,1 
August........... 98.3 101.0 99.2 99.6 98.5 100.6 102.3 99.7 182.2 54.9 114.2 
September........ 98.4 101.2 99.3 99.7 98.6 100.9 102.6 99.5 182.5 54.8 114.4 
October........... 98.7 101.4 99.4 99.6 98.7 101.8 102.7 99.3 182.9 54.7 114.6 
November........ 98.9 101.5 99.3 99.7 98.4 102.9 102.7 99.3 182.9 54.7 114.7 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual average 1914-19542 
1953 = 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Year AllItems | Value of Year AllItems | Value of Year AllItems | Value of Year AllItems | Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
1914....... 40.3 248.1 || 1925....... 67.8 147.5 || 1985....... 53.6 186.6 |} 1945....... 70.2 142.5 
IOS ce ee 40.0 250.0 |] 1926....... 68.3 146.4 || 19386....... 54.8 182.5 || 1946....... 74.9 133.5 
MOIG Siok cetess 43.0 2382.6 |} 1927... 3s 66.9 149.5 || 1987....... 57.2 174.8 || 1947,...... 84.7 118.1 
TOUT rt 51.3 194.9 |} 1928....... 65.9 MEL > L98Siea. se 55.7 TIO IS WW 19482 ee 90.1 111.0 
bU) I eee or a 59.5 168.5, |p 1929 ek Rad 65.6 152.4 |] 1989.0... 5, 55.0 181.8 |} 1949....... 88.8 112.6 
ROO awa itare 67.6 147.9: || 1930, 2.5.5: 63.4 1 7 Oe Aa | eS 4 55.4 180.5 || 1950....... 90.0 111,1 
1920.5 Seay 77.8 128754 T9814. os 3. 57.0 V75.4 |) (94h) eh 58.3 a LG LOR da |e hol Une ee 97.0 103.1 
WORT. Fe its 66.8 149.7 1) 1982.2... 50.9 196.5 ||, 1942.5... ... 64.5 155.0: || 1952......: 99.5 100.5 
LOSS vets eat 63.6 TOZ 22 WelO3S, oye ons 49.0 20471 |) 1948... 06.5 68.2 146.6 It 1958..0..634; 100.0 100.0 
VOSS 0 et ss 65.4 16279 || 19845: 2... 61.8 198.1 |] 1944....... 69.1 144.7 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
ROSE; rete 66.1 151.3 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 


Consumer Price Index 
1953 = 100 
These indexes show changes in consumer indexes only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Index Numbers Percentage IndexNumbers Percentage 


1958 = 100 anges 1958 = 100 hanges 
Oct. 1955 | Nov. 1954 Oct. 1955 | Nov. 1954 
Noy. 1955 | Oct. 1955 | Nov. 1954 Nov. 1955 | Oct. 1955 | Nov. 1954 t 


to to to ‘0 
Nov. 1955 | Nov. 1955 Nov. 1955 | Nov. 1955 


Chicago Los Angeles 
AM Themis! ieee ss 103.3 | 103.7 | 101.8 —0.4} +1.5 | AllItems........... 99.2 99.7 99.1 -—0.5| 40.1 
Hood teen raale>. siti. 99.4] 100.1] 100.1 —0.7 —0.7 Rood yee erated: 94.4 96.4 95.8 —2.1 -—1.5 
Housings id ii fees < 107.8 | 107.9 | 104.5 —0.1} +3.2 Housing i. 34 cans 101.1 | 100.8) 100.1 +0.3 | +1.0 
Apparel........... 100.8 | 101.3 99.3 —0.5 | +1.5 Apparel........... 99.3 99.5 99.7 —0.2| —0.4 
Transportation..... 102.9 | 102.9] 101.2 0 +1.7 Transportation....| 100.7 | 100.7} 101.4 0 —0.7 
Sundries,.......... 104.4 | 104.6] 102.1 —0.2| +2.3 Sundries’, 4... <0. 102.1 | 102.1 | 100.2 0 +1.9 
Houston New York 
All Items............ 101.5 | 100.7 99.8} +0.8} +1.7 |] AllItems........... 100.3 | 100.6 | 100.6 —0.3 —0.3 
iepeatal ae, eae 99.3 | —100.0 98.1 —0.7 |] +1.2 OOM ets 2) ie se 96.9 97.9 98.7 —1.0 —1.8 
Housing: i igus... 101.7 | 101.2} 101.1] +0.5 |) +0.6 Housing.......... 102.1 |} 102.1} 101.6 0 +0.5 
Apparel........... 99.2 99.3 99.7 | —0.1 —0.5 Apparel. ...2..... 98.0 97,8 97.8 | +0.2] +0.2 
Transportation..... 106.8 100.8 99.9 +6.0 +6.9 Transportation....| 108.6 108.6 108.0 0 +0.6 
Sundries.,......... 101.9 | 101.7 | 100.3} +0.2| +41.6 Sundries.......... 101.6 | 101.8 | 101.0} -—0.2|] +0.6 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1958 = 100 Changes 1958 = 100 Changes 
Aug. 1955 | Nov. 1954 Aug. 1955 | Nov, 1954 
Nov. 1955] Aug. 1955 | Nov. 1954 to to Novy. 1955 | Aug. 1955 | Nov. 1954 to to 
Nov. 1955 | Nov. 1955 Nov. 1955 | Nov. 1955 
Akron Duluth—Superior 
All Items............ 101.2 | 100.1 | 100.2} +1.1 +1.0 | AllItems........... 101.4 100.8 | +0.4] +0.6 
Oode ten ee a. « 97.6 98.7 99.9 -1.1 —2.3 HOOdiewn ew atinars 98.5 99.3 -1.1 —0.8 
Housing........... 102.7 | 101.4] 101.3) +1.3] +1.4 Housing.......... 102.4 102.2) +0.2} +0.2 
Apparell.ti o...1.h:.. 98.3 97.7 98.2; +0.6|] +0.1 Balt shea Ta te 98.3 98.1}| -—0.3 | +0.2 
Transportation..... 108.0 | 101.1 98.0} +6.8 | +10.2 Transportation....| 106.7 102.0 +4.8 +4.6 
Sundries. 0.5..9... 101.9 | 100.7 | 101.4) +1.2] +0.5 Sundries.......... 102.1 101,3 | +0.1 +0.8 
Baltimore Richmond 
PL LGOMASs aioteteys,<0s 53) + 100.6 99.6 | 100.1 +1.0) +0.5 | AllItems........... 101.8 99.8} +0.7} +1.5 
Foods e321 d0t. 8 tid 96.6 97.6 98.7 -—1.0 —2.1 HOO raises 97.4 98.1 —1.3 —0.7 
Higusings0s 3.205 44+ 101.2 | 100.6; 100.3) +0.6|] +0.9 Housing.......... 102.0 100.8 | +0.2| +1.2 
Apparel. ic.....- 5. 100.4] 100.5] 101.3) -—0.1}] —0.9 Apparel.......... 100.4 99.1} +1.6] +1.3 
Transportation..... 106.9 98.0 99.2] +9.1 +7.8 Transportation....| 106.5 99.8); +6.0] +6.7 
SLERLGUIOR fa craton teas 1 102.3 | 101.5 | 101.9) +0.8] +0.4 Sundries,......... 103.1 101.2} +0.1] +1.9 
Boston s x Oe Rochester 
All Items.,.......... 100.3 99.6 99.1 +0.7 | +1.2 | AllItems........... 101.4 99.8 | +0.7] +1.6 
HOG ok Bayes 97.2 98.5 97.5 —-1.3 —0.3 OO Ean gaee rede a 99.9 99.9 —0.6 0 
IGUSIN eee hace ass 101.1 100.7 | 100.3] +0.4 +0.8 Housing) ca). os. 2 100.4 99.9 +0.2 | +0.5 
Apparel .)....1)..4...). 98.8 97.6 98.0} +1.2] +0.8 Apparel.......... 98.7 99.4} -—0.2| —0.7 
Transportation..... 103.2 97.0 96.3 | +6.4] +7.2 Transportation....] 106.5 99.3] +6.5 |] +7.3 
Sundiies feel 2.2: 103.3 | 102.3] 101.8} +1.0] +1.5 Sundries.......... 103.5 100.2} +0.3| +3.3 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
Alivitems) soc 20 5.005. 99.9 99.0 98.5} +0.9] +1.4 | AllItems........... 100.5 99.1 +0.6 | +1.4 
ODA ME eda A iss 95.4 95.4 96.2 0 —0.8 GOOG ya sistas 97.6 97.2| +0.7] +0.4 
Housing a Gas. st. : 100.3} 100.4 99.5 —0.1{ +0.8 Housing.......... 101.1 100.7 | +0.4}) +0.4 
Apparel............ 100,6 98.8 98.3] +1.8] +2.3 Apparel........... 99.6 99.5 | +0.3] +0.1 
Transportation..... 106.4 101.5 99.1 +4.8 +7.4 Transportation..,.| 106.3 97.1 +2.8 +9.5 
Sundries........... 102.9 | 101.8; 101.0) +1.1] +1.9 Sundries, ....:.... 100.8 100.6 —0.7] +0.2 
Dallas San Francisco 
PAAPIGEMS! she cre souk: 100.7 99.2 99.5 | +1.5}] +1.2 | AllItems........... 101.7 100.9; +0.6| +0.8 
J G0 (ool § oe ae ieee 97.9 97.4 98.3 | +0.5 —0.4 Hooda aaa ercwnsacls 98.8 99.3 | +0.1 —0.5 
HIGUBING acs. as os: 100.6 | 100.0 99.8] +0.6} +0.8 Housing.......... 102.5 101.9 | +0.1 +0.6 
Apparel.....°...... 98.7 98.7 99.2 0 —0.5 Apparel.......... 99.9 99.4} +0.1] +0.5 
Transportation.....} 105.1 98.4 98.2} +6.8] +7.0 Transportation....| 104.9 101.1 +4.3 | +3.8 
MUNGO io ielisie e405 102.4 | 101.4] 102.1) +1.0}] +0.8 SuMAries, iohiajsaee > 103.5 102.5 —-0.1 +1.0 
Detroit Wilmington 
All Items............ 102.1 100.8 | 100.1 +1.3 | +2.0 | AllItems........... 100.7 99.4] +0.7] +1.3 
BOG tn csls Sar « 99.3 98.4 98.6} +0.9| +0.7 Hood eae sete asin 95.8 96.6 —0.2 —0.8 
ousingo rn nes: 103.1 | 102.4] 101.4} +0.7} +41.7 Housing.......... 101.9 101.2 | +0.6| +0.7 
Apparel............ 99.3} 100.0 99.1} —0.7| +0.2 Apparel 2222040. 99.6 98.9 0 +0.7 
Transportation..... 106.8 100.6 99.1 +6.2 +7.8 Transportation....| 106.1 99.4 +5.2 +6.7 
Sundries........... 103.5 102.7 101.6 +0.8 +1.9 Sundries.......... 103.4 101.1 0 +2.3 
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Price Movements of the Cereal and 
Bakery Products Group 


: Index Numbers: 1953= 100 
108 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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increase was caused by continuous advances in public 
transportation and automobile upkeep, followed by 
higher prices for the 1956 cars. Sundries was up 1.5%, 
with services accounting for most of the rise. 


What Cereals Did 


The accompanying charts illustrate the price move- 
ments during the last two years of the cereal and 
bakery products index as well as some representative 
items within that group. The movement of the index 
as a whole is characteristic of the slow upward price 
trend of the last two years. After an initial 3.1% in- 
crease in the beginning of 1954, prices moved steadily 


upward to reach a level 4.4% above 1953 in the last 
month charted—November, 1955. The largest increase 
by far was recorded by the bakery products group, 
which was 6% above 1953 in November, 1955, One 
of the principal items in this group, white bread, was 
fully 8% higher in November, 1955, than it was in 
1953. However, the bulk of the increase occurred 
during 1954. In the spring of that year, bread prices 
moved up 3.9%, and they were up another 18% by 
November. On the other hand, pound cake, another 
representative item, was-much more stable. Prices in- 
creased 3.5% in the spring of 1954, fluctuated slightly 
during the next year and a half, and were only 0.1% 
below May, 1954, in November, 1955. 

Cereal products as a whole showed a slight deviation 
from the general trend. Whereas prices for bakery 
products moved up steadily to May, 1955, and then 
levelled off, cereal product prices actually turned down 
during the last half of 1955. The whole group moved 
up steadily for the first year and a half to taper off to 
0.6% above the 1953 level in November, 1955. Flour 
prices were up 2.6% at the beginning of 1954, then 
declined slightly in the fall and were up again in the 
spring of 1955. But by November, they had again 
declined to a fraction above the November, 1954, level. 
Macaroni, on the other hand, exhibited the stable be- 
havior which is usual for most processed foods. Prices 
for this item again followed the slow upward trend. 
The fact that the two items charted for the cereal 
product group both lie above the total group is ex- 
plained by the extremely stable price behavior of all 
other items within that group. 

HELEN BAcHNER 
Statistical Division 


Control of Meetings 


(Continued from page 10) 


amination of each idea as it is presented, the members 
cut and mold all contributions. Many people call this 
“real listening,” as opposed to simply pushing to get 
one’s own views before the group regardless of what 
has been said before. 

The third job of the conferee is to stick to the 
facts and to be as objective as humanly possible. He 
must do his best to eliminate the heat of emotion in 
favor of a calm deliberation of the facts of the case. 
Opinion must be recognized as such and weighed 
accordingly. 

When those who plan meetings and those who lead 
meetings as well as those who attend meetings under- 
stand the difficulties which may arise and take steps 
to prevent them, few people would disagree that 
meetings can be made much more effective. 

Grorce V. Moser 
Division of Personnel Administration 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Significant Labor Statistics 


1955 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Nov. October | Sept. August July June May over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Indexes 
PEMEMEPCIAS Coches Meta tersaserley,. snes G40 Lhehay + afae azo tofese 1953 = 100 100.7) 100.7) 100.5} 100.3} 100.3] 100.2) 100.2} 100.0) 0 +0.7 
: Social ag hie ea es 1953 = 100 98.0) 98.6) 98.5) 98.2) 98.6] 98.3] 89.4} 98.6] —0.6| —0.6 
LS AOTISTEOIG thal Se RS a 1953 = 100 102.0) 101.9) 101.6) 101.5) 101.2) 101.4) 101.4) 101.0) +0.1) +41.0 
OAS ee ee 1953 = 100 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.2 98.9 98.8 98.8 99.0) —0.1} +0.3 
BPE rATSPOTEA LION fo 05 oye aed = mrarersicle ai oye es 1953 = 100 102.9} 101.3) 100.9) 100.6} 100.5) 101.3} 100.4) 100.2) +41.6 +2.7 
Sone ba Rk) ie Ratt et na 1953 = 100 102.7} 102.7) 102.6) 102.3) 102.1) 101.8] 101.6) 101.2 0 +1.5 
Purchasing Value of Dollar............ 1953 dollars 99.3} 99.3} 99.5) 99.7) 99.7; 99.8] 99.8] 100.0] 0 —0.7 
DES) WAU tems, ee siaracesie coeeis als hls He 1947-1949 = 100 115.0) 114.9) 114.9) 114.5) 114.7) 114.4) 114.2), 114.6} 0 +0.3 
Employment Status ! 

Civilian labor force................ thousands 67,206] 67,292| 66,882) 67,725] 67,465) 66,696] 65,192] 64,624] —0.1] +4.0 

ATO VEC ey teen Se) occ. 8.5 (ero utal Tepes isis he thousands 64,807) 65,161) 64,733) 65,488) 64,995) 64,016) 62,703) 61,731] —0.5| +5.0 
AGNIGUI ERT RPMS te Ente gaye cc ecto he thousands 6,920} 7,905} 7,875} 7,536) 7,704) 7,681] 6,963} 6,154] —12.5| +12.4 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands 57,887) 57,256) 56,858) 57,952) 57,291) 56,335] 55,740] 55,577) 4+1.1) +4.2 

Wnemplovedse 3 .cit./cilsli vs -wleatie sh thousands 2,398} 2,131] 2,149) 2237) 9471) 2679] 2,489] 2,893) +12.5| —17.1 

Index of unemployment*............ 1947-1949 = 100 103 105 96 97 91 99 107 —| -1.9 — 

Wage Earners ?: 3 

Employees in nonagr’] establishm’nts. . . thousands p 50,608}r 50,461|7 50,322) 49,858] 49,420] 49,508] 48,918) 48,808] +0.3] +3.7 
| LEDER BE CoV 25 SY SO eg thousands p 17,084)7 16,9857 16,915) 16,807) 16,475] 16,577| 16,3834) 16,057; +0.6] +6.4 
| LUSETENS 6 1 esta RAE Ee eRe thousands ip 73lr 750 758 754 749 760 742 749} +0.4| +0.5 
| Wonstrnctionne. Fant e. L eae thousands p 2,568)r 2,682|r 2,748) 2,746) 2,701] 2,615} 2,526) 2,598! —4.3} —1.2 
| Transportation and public utilities. ... thousands ip 4,142\r 4,143]7r 4,152} 4,137) 4,113] 4,081] 3,997] 3,986] 0 +3.9 
| MITCH er eats cr Nais c 4 ana 6 6 thousands p 11,082)r 10,906}7 10,824] 10,638} 10,633] 10,643] 10,534) 10,745] +1.6] +3.1 
| UTANCe ROE ik acts Seika. FU thousands p 2,209|r 2,212\r 2,223) 2,941) 2237) 2206] 2171) 2,134) —0.1] +8.5 
| ORV ICE aoe Retr iks ran ia Gale oUt wield wo thousands p 5,693)r 5,729) 5,791) 5,818) 5,816) 5,775} 5,733) 5,622} —0.6} +1.3 

AG VEE DENOT Go Meer pat ral ci 21) <a. Sos ereph cease thousands p 7,077\r 7,054, 6,911] 6,717) 6,696] 6,851] 6,881] 6,917} +0.3| +2.3 

Production and related workers in mfg. 

employment 

AMMAN Uta ChUniIng: 6:5) 5. cick seszersinren os thousands p 13,535} r 13,442|r 13,373] 13,262) 12,951) 13,086] /12,882] 12,657; +0.7| +6.9 
LOE 3 OH ee thousands ip 7,885|r 7,726] 7,623) 7,553) 7,499) 7,630] 7,530) 7,198) +2.1] +9.5 
Nondurable ents: 0.22 ce Sees thousands p 5,650)r 5,716)r 5,750} 5,709] 5,452) 5,456) 5,352) 5,459] —1.2) +3.5 

Average weekly hours 

All manufacturing.......... Reh gai Ses iid number ip 41.2ir 41.1] 40.9) 40.6) 40.4) 40.7) 40.8] 40.2) 40.2} +2.5 
UG pens cea eee number p 42.0/r 41.7) 41.5) 41.1) 40.9) 41.3) 41.6) 40.8) +0.7) +2.9 
Nondurable fee, fees fe. number ip 40.1/r 40.8) 40.2) 39.9) 39.7) 89.9) 39.6] 39.5] —0.5| +1.5 

Average hourly earnings 

Allmanufacturing:.........5..060.+ dollars p 1.93) 1.91; 1.90; 1.88) 1.89} 1.87| 1.87; 1.83) +1.0) +65.5 
LATE 0) (Sieh i eA dollars p 2.05 2.04 2.03 2.01 2.01 1.99 1.99 1.94, +0.5| +5.7 
INGuGuPRIIE a skieik: Sais. e)2aid dollars pi.74 1.72) 1.72) 1.70) 1.71) 1.70}, 1.70} ) 1.67), 41.2) +4,2 

Average weekly earnings 

All manufacturing.................. dollars p 79.52\r 78.50) 77.71) 76.33] 76.36) 76.11) 76.80} 73.57) +1.3} 48.1 
Morapletrci fsck. saws. eee eek dollars p 86.10)r 85.07) 84.25) 82.61] 82.21) 82.19} 82.78} 79.15) +1.2}| 48.8 
NOTA Ble act miloaieuists se sj- Sasieness dollars p 69.77\r 69.32) 69.14) 67.83] 67.89] 67.83) 67.82) 65.97; +0.6] +5.8 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

Allimanulacturing. .-).........+26055 dollars p 1.86) 1.84 1.83} 1.83) 1.82) 1.81} 1.81} 1.78] +1.1) 44.5 
lO los bo eeaeOe Cree dollars p 1.96 1.96 1.95 1.94 1.94 1.91 1.91 1.88 0 +4.3 
UNGMGUTE DIE: cadres tateyeaie's a'sva/pisi dollars ip 69 1.67 1.67 1.66 1.67 1.66 1.66 1.63} +1.2) +3.7 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing 2 
Meparatlons. 2 c)-\c)./.)oo eres hs eee ees per 100 employees |ip 3.0]r 3.5 4.4 4.0 3.2 342 S28 3.7| —14.3] —18.9 
| (IES ee per 100 employees ||p 1.5 1.8 2.8 2.2 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.0} —16.7) +50.0 
BMT DISCHAT LESS 2 oc. ss ae cence cay eed per 100 employees ||lp 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 0 | +50.0 
TER) bt)) ea es OR |, per 100 employees |p 1.1 eat abel 1.3 A nb E Vet 2.3) 0 —62.2 
EOIN, 4 Oa Se On eo per 100 employees ||p 3.8|/r 4.1 4.4 4.5 3.4 4.3 3.8 2.8} —19.5} +17.9 
1 Bureau of the Census. p Preliminary r Revised 
2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. *This index of unemployment is a seasonally adjusted index and provides a measure 
® The BLS has adjusted its non-farm employment and hours and earnings series to first of unemployment from which seasonal fluctuations have been removed insofar as 
quarter 1954 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers possible. 
_ covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
" social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since January, 1951. 
JANUARY, 1956 31 
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Wage Settlement Highlights 


All of the confirmed settlements grant wage increases, and 
a high proportion show gains to salaried workers 


HE UPWARD PUSH in wages is apparent from 

the settlements confirmed by THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp during the mid-November to mid-December 
period. The sixty confirmed settlements selected for 
tabulation grant wage increases which average 9 cents 
per hour. Only two of these show increases of less than 
5 cents, while better than half show increases of 7 cents 
or more per hour. Thirty settlements involve benefits 
to salaried employees; six establish supplemental un- 
employment benefits to wage earners. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 


Variations on the auto industry pattern appear in 
some of this month’s settlements. In addition to sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, these settlements 
grant wage increases of 6 cents per hour plus a 2.5% 
annual improvement factor, cost of living clause im- 
provements, and improved pension and insurance 
benefits. A job security clause is also included in the 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation’s pact. This is designed to pro- 
tect the worker against loss of job in, the event of 
transfer of work from one plant to another. Ex-Cell-O 
workers in Detroit and Traverse City, Michigan, and 
in Lima and Fostoria, Ohio, are covered by this agree- 
ment. 

Another variation in contracts containing SUB 
plans is seen in the E. W. Bliss Company contract 
which sets aside 5 cents per man-hour in an escrow 
fund. If the company and union fail to agree on a 
definite plan, the money in the fund will be disbursed 
to employees as wages. f 

Modified to suit Canadian conditions, the agree- 
ment between Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited and 
the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers also follows the Ford plan. Company 
contributions into the fund do not begin until Sep- 
tember, 1956; benefits will become payable the follow- 
ing year. A wage increase of 5 cents per hour, company- 
paid insurance and welfare plans, extended vacations 
and increased shift differentials are the added items 
in the Canadian settlement. 

The SUB plan negotiated by American Can Com- 
pany and the International Association of Machinists 
is substantially the same as the one agreed upon by 
the company and the United Steelworkers last Sep- 
tember. Providing a maximum payment to the laid- 
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off worker of 65% of take-home pay, the agreement 
also provides for lump-sum “substitute benefits” in 
the event that state laws or rulings prevent private 
supplementation of state benefits. Also, the agreement 
provides wage increases, including general and area 
adjustments, which range from 10 cents to 15 cents 
per hour. These increases are in addition to a wage 
curve adjustment, ranging from zero at the lower end 
of the structure to 5 cents at the upper end. An im- 
proved pension plan, which provides for early retire- 
ment, joint survivorship arrangements, and deferred 
vested retirement, completes the American Can agree- 
ment. Some 2,300 Machinists located in sixteen plants 
throughout the country are covered. 


Salaried Employees 


Significant among the settlements involving salaried 
employees is the five-year pact between Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Federation of Westing- 
house Independent Salaried Unions. For employees on 
a forty-hour week, a 3% wage increase is granted, with 
a minimum boost of $1.80 for employees paid on a 
weekly basis, and $7.80 for employees paid monthly. 
This is in addition to increases in the base rate which 
range from 20 cents to $4.80 per week for employees 
on a forty-hour weekly schedule, and from 85 cents 
to $20.80 per month for those paid monthly. Propor- 
tionately smaller increases in base rates are granted 
to salaried employees on a weekly schedule of less than 
forty hours. Additional 3% deferred increases will be- 
come effective on contract anniversary dates. 

On the fringe side, a cost of living clause is incor- 
porated, and improvements have been made in pen- 
sion, insurance, and vacation allowances. The contract 
covers approximately 14,000 salaried employees. 

By way of contrast to the unionized salaried workers 
at Westinghouse, nonunion employees with a base 
salary of less than $650 per month at Bendix Aviation 
were granted an increase of approximately 2.5%. Im- 
proved pension and insurance plans, plus an added 
holiday, extended vacations, and an increased cost 
of living allowance complete the package. This, pre- 
sumably, brings the company’s nonunion salaried 
workers’ benefits in line with the benefits negotiated 
with the UAW. 

(Text continued on page 38) 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


District 50, UMW A, ind. 


! 
Communications 
i 


Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Co. 
oo and Washington, 


Communications Workers, AFL- 
cIO 


Ark., Kan., Mo., Okla. and 
| Texas 

Communications Workers, AFL- 
cIo 


lectrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 
American Motors Corporation 
Kelvinator Plant 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mechanics Educational Society, 
AFL-CIO 
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| Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


11,087-WE &S 
10-80-55 & 
11-6-55 


51,000 WE &S 
10-30-55 


1,200 WE 
6-1-55 (signed 
11-18-55) 


$2.50 to $4.50 per wk.—_ WE 
$2.50 per wk.—S 


$2.50 to $5 per wk.—_ WE 
$2 to $3 per wk.—S 


$.06 per hr. or 2.5% plus 
$.08 per hr. add’] for skilled 
trades 
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(1) Burial expense incr. 
from max.of $250 to$500 

(1) Accidental death bene- 
fits max. incr. from 
$10,000 to $30,000 
(Md. agreement only) 


(1) Improved funeral leave 

(2) Incr. burial expense al- 
lowance 

(8) Incr. shift differentials 

(4) Improved working hrs. 
for night duty 


(1) 1 add’l pd. hol. (2 half 
days) 

(2) Pensions incr. from 
$1.75 to $2.25 per mo. 
for ea. yr. of credited 
service 

(3) Improved ins. program 
effective 7-1-56 

(4) 8rd shift premium 10% 

(5) Improved vacation for 
employees with from 10 
to 15 yrs.’ service 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1955 


No. and Type 
of Employees; Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
themical and Allied Products 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 1,867 WE $.07 per hr.— WE None Result of wage reopening 
| Company, Inc. 1118 27%—S 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 10-17-55 WE 
Niagara Plant Employees, ind. 10-1-55 S§ 
Geigy Chemical Corp. 1385 WE 5.4%, plus 8% add’leffec- 1 add’! pd. hol. Result of wage reopening 
Alrose Chemical Div. 11-1-55 tive 11-1-56 
Cranston, R. I. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 780 WE 1% None Result of wage reopening. 
' Louisville, Ky. 200 S Contract expires 11-11-56 
_ Distillery Workers, Pipe Fitters 10-29-55 WE 
“A o achinists (all AFL-CIO) 11-1-55 S 
No union—S 
Goodyear Atomic Corporation 1,411 WE $.125 per hr.—WE; (1) Improvedovertimepro- Result of wage reopening. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 1,286 S 5% or $21 per mo. which- visions Contract expires 4-29-57— 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic 10-31-55 WE ever is greater—S (2) Severance extended to WE; company policy to 
Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 11-1-55 S include termination due grant similar increase—S. 
No union—S to illness 
Nixon Nitration Works 225 WE $.10 per hr. 1 add’l pd. hol. Result of contract expira- 
Nixon, N. J. 80S tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 10-1-55 
tnd. 
_ Rohm and Haas Company 1,524 WE 1.25%, plus 8% add’l ef- Liberalizedsicknessandac- Result of contract expira- 
Bristol, Pa. 11-14-55 fective 2-18-56 and 2-11-57 cident benefits tion. Contract expires 2-27-58 
_ Glass and Ceramic Workers, 
_ AFL-CIO 
| Stauffer Chemical Company n.d. $.07 per hr., plus $.07 add’]_ None Result of contract expira- 
_ _ Bayonne, N. J 10-7-55 effective 10-7-56 tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1l yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1955—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Century Electric Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
IUE, AFL-CIO—WE 


No union—S 


Collins Radio Company 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO 


Robbins and Myers, Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion 

Interstate 
Federation of Westinghouse 
Salaried Employees, ind. 


Fabricated Metal Products 
American Can Company 


Interstate 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Gilton Manufacturing Company 
New York, N. Y. 
Furniture Workers, AFL-CIO 


Morly Machinery Company 
Astoria, N. Y. 
UE, ind. 


Western Supplies Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Machinery (except Electrical) 
E. W. Bliss Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


Crane Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, III. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


No. and Type 
of Employees; 
Effective Date 


2,000 WE 
460 5 
10-8-55 


2,900 WE 
10-11-55 


1,425 WE 
10-1-55 


14,000 S 
10-15-55 


2,363 WE 
12-1-55 


65 WE 
10-6-55 


135 WE 
10-1-55 


150 WE 
12-1-55 


900 WE 
1708 
10-1-55 


6,000 WE 
10-1-55 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.03 per hr., plus $.02 per 
hr. add’l effective 1-8-56— 
WE; $10 to $15 per mo. to 
nonexempt S; $22.50 per 
mo. to exempt S 


$.078 per hr. av. (5%) 


$.05 to $.15 per hr., day 
workers; $.04 per hr., piece 
workers 


3% (min. $1.80 per wk. for 
employees pd. on wkly. 
basis and $7.80 per mo. for 
employees pd. monthly, on 
wkly. schedule of 40 hrs. 


Adj. incr. to 6%, 1956; 
9%, 1957; 12.5%, 1958; 
16%, 1959 


$.11 per hr. av., plus wage 
curve adj. up to $.05 per hr. 


$.075 per hr., plus $.05 per 
hr. add’l, 10-6-56 


$.10 per hr. plus $.05 per 
hr. add’l effective 10-1-56 


$.15 per hr. plus $.10 per 
hr. add’] 12-1-56 


$.06 per hr. plus $.06 per 
hr. add’] 10-1-56 and $.06 
10-1-57—WE 

$10.39 per mo., plus $10.39 
per mo. add’] 10-1-56 and 
again 10-1-57—S 


$.115 per hr., general; plus 
$.035 per hr. inequity adjs. 
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Fringe Benefits** 


8 hrs.’ funeral leave on 
death in immediate family 


(1) 1 add’l pd. hol. (2 half 


lays) | 
(2) Shift differential incr. 
from $.10 to $.12 per hr. 
(3) Sickness and accident 
ins. of $50 per wk. max. 
extended from 13 to 26 
wks. 


Improved pension 


(1) Cost of living escalator 

(2) Improved ins. 

(3) Improved pensions 

(4) 8 wks.’ vacation after 
15 yrs. 


(1) New provisions in pen- 
sion plan for early re- 
tirement, joint survivor- 
ship, and deferred vest- 
ed retirement pensions 

(2) SUB plan, 12-1-56 


None 


(1) Health ins. extended to 
include doctor’s home 
visits 

(2) Pensions incr. from 
$1.50 per mo. to $1.75, 
1956 


(1) Incr. pension benefits 

(2) Incr. ins. benefits 

(3) 1 add’] hol. (2 half 
days) 

(4) Cost of living formula 
incr. by $.01 per hr. for 
each .5 change in CPI 

(5) Extended vacations 

(6) $.01 inequities adj. 

(7) $.05 per hr. for SUB 
plan or alternative, 
9-1-56. Add’] wage incr. 
of $.05 if no agreement 
is reached on SUB 


None 


Remarks 


Result of wage reopening. 


Contract expires 10-1-57— 
WE j 


Result of contract expira- | 


tion. Contract term—l yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- | 


tion. Contract term—5 yrs. 
security re- | 


Employment 
opener—10-1-58 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. | 


Wage reopening—11-30-56 


Result of contract expira- | 


tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Company and Union(s) 


De Vilbiss Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 
UAW, AFL-CIO—WE 
No union—S 


Gibson Refrigeration Co. 
Greenville, Mich. 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


A Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
UAW, CIO-CCL 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
\ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


Precision Grinding Wheel 

Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

District 50, UMW A, ind. 


Singer Manufacturing Company 
Elizabethport, N. J. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


Vilter Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Paper and Allied Products 
Moraine Paper Company 
~ West Carrollton, Ohio 
Paperworkers, AFL-CIO 


Moser Bag Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Paperworkers, AFL-CIO 


| Rubber Products 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


No. and Type 
of Employees; 
Effective Date 


691 WE 
809 S 
9-19-55 WE 
(signed 
10-20-55) 


1,135 WE 
9-5-55 (signed 
11-23-55) 


4,200 WE 
9-16-55 (signed 
11-16-55) 


1,700 WE 
10-2-55 


260 WE 
10-1-55 


4,700 WE 
11-2-55 


200 WE 

100 S 

9-1-55 (signed 
10-55) 


175 WE 
10-1-55 


25 WE 
9-9-55 (signed 
11-1-55) 


1,300 WE | 
3850S 

10-17-55 
(wages) 

9-19-55 (pension 
and welfare) 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.0832 per hr. av.—WE; 
4.25% —S 


$.0705 per hr. 


$.05 per hr. 


$.11 per hr., plus 3% ($.05 
per hr. min.), 11-15-56; plus 
8% ($.06 per hr. min.), 
11-15-57 


$.10 per hr. av. 


$.0675 per hr. av. 


$.09 per hr.—WE 
$17 per mo.—S 


$.07 per hr. 


$.05 per hr. across the board, 
plus $.02 per hr. (av.) job 
adj. 


$.12 per hr. across the board; 
add’l $.06 per hr. to skilled 
trades—WE 

Equivalent percentage incr. 
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Fringe Benefits** 


(1) 1 add’l hol. (2 half days) 
(2) Vacation pay incr. 

(8) Hospital and ins. incr. 
(4) Pension improvement 


7th pd. hol. Vested rights 
(pension plan) 


(1) Noncontributory ins. 
and welfare plan 

(2) SUB, 9-1-56 

(8) 214 wks.’ vacation to 
employees with from 10 
to 15 yrs.’ service 

(4) Pd. up life ins. for pen- 
sioners incr. from $250 
to $750 

(5) Shift premium pay ex- 
tended 


(1) Cost of living formula 
incr. $.01 per hr. for ea. 
.5 rise in CPI 

(2) Company contribution 
of $.10 per hr. to pen- 
sion plan for 414 yrs. 
Liberalized provisions 
for norma] retirement, 


disability retirement, 
early and deferred re- 
tirements 

None 


Company contribution of 
50% of Blue Cross coverage 


(1) Accident and health ins. 
benefits incr. from $15 
per wk. to $25 per wk. 
for 18 wks. 

(2) 1 add’l pd. hol. (2 half 
days) 


(1) 8 days’ funeral leave 

(2) 50% of Blue Cross plan 
company-pd. 

(3) 3 days’ vacation with 
pay after 6 mos.’ service 


None 


(1) Noncontributory pen- 
sion plan with benefits 
up to $172 per mo. 

(2) Noncontributory hospi- 
tal, surgical, life ins. and 
sickness and accident 

(3) 7th pd. hol. 

(4) Extended vacation for 
employees with 10 or 
more yrs.’ service 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1955—Continued 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 
Wage reopening 10-1-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 10-1-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1l yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 
Wage reopening 8 mos. prior 
to 9-9-56 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 9-1-57 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1955—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
East St. Louis, Il., Paramount, 
Calif.; Barbeton, Ohio 

Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning and Horseheads, N. Y.; 
Wellsboro, Pa, 
Glass Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 
No union—S 


Scientific Glass & Gyro Manu- 
facturing Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
UE, ind—WE 
No union—S 


Transportation 
Allied Hangar and Fleet Service 
(Allied Maintenance Corp.) 
New York, N. Y. 
Transport Workers, AFL-CIO 


Pan American World Airways 

New York, N. Y. 
Transport Workers, AFL-CIO 
(WE & S) 


St. Louis Public Service Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Motor Coach Employees, AFL-CIO 


Seattle Transit System 
Seattle, Wash. 
Motor Coach Employees, AFL-CIO 


Transportation Equipment 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 
UAW, AFL-CIO—WE 
No union—S 


Bijur Lubricating Corp. 
Bennington, Vt. 
UE, ind. 


No. and Type 
of Employees; 
Effective Date 


460 WE 
10-10-55 
(wages) 
11-1-55 (gen’l 
agreement) 


6,396 WE 
1,1128 
10-24-55 


96 WE 
758 
11-1-55 


180 WE 
10-1-55 


4,689 WE 
8738 

9-1-55 (signed 
11-7-55) 


2,400 WE 
retroactive to 
8-1-55 (signed 
11-23-55) 


1,456 WE & S 
11-1-55 


16,000 WE 
8,500 S 
9-1-55 (wages 
& pensions) 
19-1-55 
(insurance) 


102 WE 
11-1-55 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.12 per hr. gen’l, $.06 per 
hr. add’] to mechanics 


$.125 per hr.—WE 
$4.75 and $5 per wk.—S 


$.10 per hr.—WE 
$4 per wk.—S 


$.11 per hr. 


$.11 per hr.—WE 
$12 per mo. av.—S 


$.05 per hr., add’l $.05 per 
hr. 11-25-55, add’l $.05 
8-1-56 


Up to $.14 per hr.—WE 
71% to 8%—S 


216% or $.06 per hr., plus 
$.08 per hr. to skilled trades. 
Annual improvement fac- 
tor. Inequity adjustments 


214% for employees with 
base of less than $650 per 
mo.—S 


$.09 per hr. 
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Fringe Benefits** 


(1) 7th pd. hol. 

(2) 24% wks.’ vacation to 
employees with from 11 
to 14 yrs.’ service 


(1) Iner. sickness and acci- 
dent benefits 

(2) 4 hrs.’ call-in pay in- 
stead of 3 hrs. 

(3) Time off for death in 
family for employees 
with 30 days’ service or 
more instead of 6 mos. 


(1) 1 add’l pd. hol. 
(2) 3 days’ funeral leave 
(3) Improved vacation plan 


(1) 10 wks.’ severance pay 
for employees with 10 
or more yrs.’ service 

(2) Occupational injury 
benefits amounting to 
24 of employee’s normal 
wage up to $60 per wk. 
for 13 wks. (incl. work- 
men’s compensation) 


(1) Employees reimbursed 
for excess medical costs 
involved in nonoccupa- 
tional illness or injury 
while on foreign assign- 
ments 

(2) Severance pay schedule 
incr. 1 wk. for employees 
with 10 or more yrs.’ 
service. 


(1) 4 wks.’ vacation after 
30 yrs.’ service 
(2) 6th pd. hol. 


Incr. hospital and medical 
benefits 


(1) Improved pension and 
insurance plans similar 
to Ford plan 

(2) Supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plan 
similar to Ford—WE 


only 

(3) Extended vacation for 
employees with from 10 
to 15 yrs.’ service 

(4) Add’l pd. hol. 


(1) Incr. ins. from $1,500 
to $2,000 

(2) Daily hospital benefits 
incr. from $10 to $13 

(8) Funeral leave pay 


Remarks 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 10-10-57 


First contract. Contract 


term—l yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 10-1-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


Company and Union(s) 


| Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

| Detroit and Traverse City, 
Mich.; Lima and Fostoria, 
Ohio 

UAW, AFL-CIO 


General Motors Corporation 
| Cadillac Div. 

New York, N. Y. 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO 


iicellaneous Manufacturing 

ndustries 

_ Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


i | 


& Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 
Windsor, Hamilton, Waterloo, 
Toronto, and Ottawa, Ont.; 
Canada 

_ United Brewery Workers, CIO-CCL 


| Columbian Rope Company 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


| 


Miscellaneous Nonmanufacturing 
ndustries 

_ Building Maintenance Employers 
Assn. 

| New York, N. Y. 

\ ead Service Employees, AFL- 


| Dayton Power & Light Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Utility Workers, AFL-CIO 


Hotel peeecewon of St. Louis 
| _ St. Louis 

Hotel and Pagtani Employees, 
| AFL-CIO 


Building Service Employees, 
| AFL-CIO 


\ 


_ 


AANUARY, 1956 


No. and Type 
of Employees; 
Effective Date 


5,000 WE 
11-55 


8458 
11-1-55 


3,000 WE 
10-81-55 


1,850 WE 
4-1-55 (signed 
10-1-55) 


700 WE 
95S 
11-21-55 


1,400 WE 
10-19-55 


1,776 WE 
10-27-55 


3,000 WE 
11-1-55 


100 WE 
10-1-55 
(retroactive to 
7-16-55) 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.227 per hr. (package) 


Guaranteed min. $100 per 
wk. commission 


$.09 per hr. 


$.05 per hr., add’l $.05 per 
hr. 4-1-56, add’] $.10 per hr. 
4-1-57 


$.05 per hr., add’] $.03 per 
hr. for skilled trades—WE 
$3.50 per wk.—S 


$.08 per hr. 


$.104 per hr. av. 


(1) $1 per wk. for misc. tip 
employees, add’] $1 per 
wk. 7-16-56, and 7-16-57 

(2) 4% of present rate for 
extra employees, add’l 
4% of present rate 
7-16-56, and 7-16-57 

(3) $.03 per hr. for laundry 
employees, $.03 per hr. 
add’] 17-16-56, and 
7-16-57 


$.04 per hr., $.04 per hr. 
add’] 7-16-56, and 7-16-57 
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Fringe Benefits** 
(1) 1 add’l pd. hol. (2 half 


days 

(2) Company pd. life, sick- 
ness and accident bene- 
fits, accidental death 
and dismemberment ins. 

(3) SUB plan 

(4) Improved pension plan 

(5) 24%% or $.06 annual 
improvement factor 

(6) $.08 skilled trade incr. 


(1) All layoffs on seniority 
basis 

(2) Expansion in sales force 
to be “justified”’ 


(1) Liberalized death - in - 
family provision 

(2) Liberalized pension, ins. 
and hosp. programs for 
5-yr. term 


Noncontributory welfare 
plan 
(1) 8 wks.’ vacation after 


15 yrs.’ service 

(2) Blue Shield 

(3) Sat. hols. to be cele- 
brated on Fri—WE 
only 

(4) Wash-up time on dirty 
jobs 


None 


(1) 2% times pay for hols. 
worked 

(2) Incr. hospital benefits 

(8) 7th pd. hol. 

(4) 4 wks.’ vacation for em- 
ployees with 30 yrs.’ 
service 


(1) Gradual reduction of 
workweek from 48 hrs. 
in some jobs and from 
45 hrs. in others to 40 
hrs. over a 2-yr. period 

(2) 114 times pay for hrs. 
worked in excess of 8 
hrs. per day 

‘a 4 hrs.’ min. call-in pay 

(4) Jury duty pay 


Noncontributory hospitali- 
zation for employees (ex- 
cludes dependents) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1955—Continued 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Initial contract. Contract 


term—3 yrs, 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Wage reopening 9-1-56 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 10-18-56 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract expires 7-15-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 


Company and Union(s) 


No. and Type 
of Employees; 
Effective Date 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1955—Continued 


Fringe Benefits** 


Reduction of workweek 
from 46 to 40 hrs. 


Shift premium incr. 


(1) 1 add’! pd. hol. 
(2) Incr. in group life ins. 
benefits from $750 to 


Remarks 


Same as above 


Result of contract expira- 


tion. Contract expires 7-1-57 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 4-20-58 


Firemen and Oilers, AFL-CIO 100 WE 178 per hr. av., plus $.068 
11-1-55 r hr. ay. 7-16-56, and 
(retroactive to Pad’l $.0775 per hr., av. 
7-16-55) 7-16-57—-class A hotels; 
$.165 per hr., av., plus $.066 
per hr. av. 7-16-56, and 
add’l $.074 r hr. av. 
7-16-57—class B & C hotels 
National Electrical Contractors 5,000 WE $.20 per hr., $.15 per hr. 
Assn. 11-1-55 add’! 7-1-56—journeymen. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Equitable incr. to foremen, 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO gen’l foremen, and cable 
splicers 
Realty Advisory Board 10,000 WE $2 per wk., add’l $2 per wk. 
on Labor Relations, Inc. 10-21-55 1-21-57 on 44-hr. wk.; $3 
New York, N. Y. per wk. add’l to working 
Building Service Employees, supts., 4-20-57 
AFL-CIO 
Stroh Delivery Company 80 WE $3 per ee plus $3.20 per 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-22-55 (signed wk. eff. 1 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO 10-1-55) 


* WE, wage earner; S, salaried personnel; n.a., not available. 
+ Fringe benefits include all benefits received by workers at a cost to employers. 
A Denotes Canadian settlements. 


(Text continued from page 32) 

An agreement on job security and minimum com- 
missions was negotiated between the Cadillac Division 
of General Motors and eighty-five Cadillac salesmen 
in New York City, represented by the Teamsters’ 
union. The settlement, an initial contract, guarantees 
a $100 minimum commission to salesmen and in the 
event of layoffs, provides for the reduction of the 
sales force on the basis of seniority. 


Industry Patterns; the Wage Picture 


In granting wage increases ranging from $2.50 to $5 
per week, the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company and the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany concluded agreements which are: representative 
of those affecting Bell System companies and the Com- 
munications Workers throughout the country. The 
two rubber settlements—the Dunlop Tire and Rub- 
ber Company and the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Company—grant increases to Rubber Workers of 12 
cents per hour, plus additional increases to skilled 
trades. These increases are in line with the ones re- 
ported last month by Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany and others in the industry. In air transportation, 
Pan American World Airways and Allied Hangar and 
Fleet Service both granted an increase of 11 cents per 
hour to the Transport Workers. 

Industry-wise, the highest increases in this month’s 
settlements occur in the rubber; stone, clay and glass; 


$1,000 on 1-1-56 


(1) Incr. health and welfare Result of contract expira- 
benefits tion. Contract term—S yrs. 
(2) Incr. pensions 


and transportation industries. Each of them averages | 
around 12 cents per hour. These are followed by fab- 
ricated metals, which has an average increase of 10.9 
cents per hour. 

The lowest increase is $1 per week (2.5 cents per 
hour) and was granted by the Hotel Association of St. | 
Louis to members of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ Union. In addition, the settlement grants de- 
ferred increases totaling 5 cents per hour and a gradual 
reduction of the workweek from forty-eight to forty — 
hours over a two-year period. } 

In manufacturing the lowest wage increase, 5 cents | 
per hour, was granted in four settlements. Among these 
are: the Moser Bag Company settlement with the | 
United Paperworkers in Cleveland, Ohio, and the set- 
tlement between Canadian Breweries Limited and the | 
United Brewery Workers in Toronto, Ontario. Thirty-_ 
seven of the settlements tabulated grant increases of - 
7 cents per hour or more. 

While information as to union status is omitted in | 
a third of the settlements covering salaried employees, 
the remaining settlements are equally divided between 
union and nonunion. A total of 200,000 wage and 
salaried employees are represented in the reports 
which are tabulated in detail starting on page 33. 


MircHett Mryrer 
N. Beatrice WortHy 
Statistical Division 
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In the January Business Record 


Executive Outlook—Results of the Board’s annual survey of business expectations 
indicate prosperity across-the-board for 1956. “In all twenty industry groups covered, 
the majority of the companies expect to equal or exceed their 1955 performance on new 
orders, billings, production and profits before taxes.” A summary of prospects at the 
124 firms precedes. the industry-by-industry breakdown of expectations. 


Strengths and Weaknesses in 1956—By any standard, 1955 was an excellent business 
year. But just how unusual were its dimensions, and which were the strong sectors? “New 
Year with a Difference” analyzes the vital economic statistics of the past year to find 
out. Based on the resulting profile of 1955, the article then considers the outlook for 1956. 


Canada’s Mighty Strides—The biggest percentage gain in goods and services in 
Canadian history was the record set in 1955. And that country enters the new year with 
indications of achieving even greater economic growth. The year-end review of Canada 
appearing in this issue details some of what made 1955 great. 


~The Critical Car Market—The auto market hit an all-time peak in 1955, with over 


7 million new cars purchased. Was this record year also a unique year, with sales that 
cannot be sustained? Or did the year establish a new norm, consistent with the con- 
tinuing growth of population, real incomes and standards of living? “How Big Is the 
Auto Market?” analyzes the facts to find the answers. 
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Some? | Pokies Wo 
5 Fon 4 


Galete bargaining c contracts are é generally read with great interest by both man- 


agement and i union officials. The same cannot always be said of union constitutions — 


which are the.g governing ¢ documents controlling all union activities. Even local union 
officers are ‘sometimes unfamiliar with the provisions of national or international 
union constitutions. oF or: business: people, copies are often difficult to obtain. 4 

The Board i is therefore ‘pleased to announce the forthcoming publication of its 
“Sourcebook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures,” companion piece 
to the “Handbook of Union: Government, Structure and Procedures” which was 
published last month. ‘The’ “Sourcebook” takes each of 194 national or international 
union constitutions individually and. either directly quotes or summarizes their 
major provisions. _ 

With the “Sourcebook” at hand, the reader can quickly find the strike authori- 


zation provisions that govern a particular union, its trade jurisdiction, its disciplinary Lint 


procedures, its revenue provisions, its contract authorization procedures and much 
more. Almost every union in the United States is included in the study. 
_ The 329-page “Sourcebook” is only available to Conference Board Associates 


who specifically request a copy. This new report will be off the press within, the next — 


two weeks. 


SOURCEBOOK OF UNION GOVERNMENT, STRUCTURE AND aban <. 
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